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Tracks across the Wilderness 
The North Syrian Desert Highway. IL. 


by CHRISTINA PHELPS GRANT 


With the development of motor transport in recent years, the North Syrian Desert has reasserted its 

position as the shortest highway between East and West. Mrs Grant in her second article shows 

how, and for what types of travellers, desert travel was organized from the 16th to the 2oth 
century 


A PREVIOUS article on the early history and 
geography of the Syrian Desert emphasized 
the importance of the northern part of this 
desert as a connecting link between East 
and West. Mention was made of its cara- 
van Cities, especially Palmyra, and of the 
various routes which have formed a col- 
lective highway between the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard and Mesopotamia since 
the 9th century B.c. Now, perhaps, it 
would be interesting to give some account 
of the travellers who have used these desert 
routes—but not before calling attention to 
certain relevant changes in the political 
circumstances of the Near East which took 
place at the end of the Middle Ages. 

In the 15th century, commercial con- 
tacts between Syria and Irak were again 
disrupted. ‘Timur, or Tamerlane, the 
Mongol, had begun to occupy the Persian 
khanate as early as 1395 and it had become 
hazardous to trade with Mesopotamia; his 
invasion of Syria and wars against the 
Ottoman Turks soon made communication 
impossible. Not until the Ottomans in 
their turn were victorious against both the 
Mongols and the Mamelukes; not until 
they had succeeded in annexing the whole 
of Syria, Palestine and Egypt, together 
with Mesopotamia and some frontier terri- 
tory east of the Tigris, was it again 
possible to use the highways of the north 
Syrian Desert. ‘Then, of course, the centre 
of political power had been shifted to 
Anatolia. Between the 7th and the 14th 
centuries, Damascus, Baghdad and Cairo 


had succeeded one another as the capital 
cities of Islam; but after the middle of the 
16th century, Constantinople became the 
capital of a new Moslem empire, which 
once more included Lower Mesopotamia 
in its territories. Naturally enough, there 
was a concomitant shift of emphasis in the 
economic sphere. Northern Syria gradu- 
ally displaced Southern Syria as the import 
and export centre of trans-desert trade. 
Aleppo outgrew Damascus, and Iskanderun 
(the modern Alexandretta) became the 
most active port on the Syrian coast. At 
the same time, a new desert route came 
into being in response to a new commercial 
need. The old Saracen high-road from 
Damascus to Rahba on the Euphrates (by 
way of Karyetain and Tadmor-Palmyra) 
was still used, but chiefly by small Arab 
caravans. The Turks, all the great com- 
mercial caravans, and almost all European 
travellers—of whom there came to be an 
increasing number—travelled by what was 
known as the ‘Great Desert Route’. 
During the 17th century, and after, the 
southern desert (as-Samawa) and the north- 
ern desert (Palmyrena) were known to 
European travellers as the ‘Great’ and 
‘Little’ deserts, respectively. The Great 
Desert Route followed the eastern edge 
of the Great Desert, and crossed (dia- 
gonally) the middle of the Little Desert. 
After leaving Basra, this caravan highway 
followed the right bank of the Euphrates, 
keeping at a distance of from 15 to 25 miles 
inland, out of reach of the plundering 
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propensities of riverain Arabs. Near 
Anna, the route joined the principal 
caravan track that connected Baghdad 
with Aleppo; close to ei-Ghaim, the joint 
Basra-Baghdad route left the river and cut 
diagonally across Palmyrena to Aleppo. 
Sukhna was not approached,. still less 
Palmyra; but most caravans passed within 
sight of the Byzantine-Saracen twin forts, 
called Kasr el-Hair, and followed through 
the mountain pass leading to the springs 
of Ain el-Kom, which are near Taiyiba. 
The route thus outlined is approximately 
770 miles in length; and it normally took 
a small caravan from 24 to 38 days to 
accomplish the journey—depending upon 
the season of the year, and the varying 
number of inevitable delays and unavoid- 
able detours. 

The earliest desert travellers were mer- 
chants. From the era of Phoenician and 
Assyrian supremacy, until the various 
Saracen Caliphates and the Mameluke 
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Sultanate were finally replaced by the 
Ottoman Empire, merchant caravans used 
the desert highways. Regardless of palace 
revolutions and changing dynasties, they 
were hindered only by wars of invasion. 
From century to century the requirements 
of camel transport and the needs of cara- 
van life remained the same, so that one can 
think of the Palmyrene caravans of the 
Roman epoch, for example, as differing 
but little from the great trade caravans of 
the Ottoman period, Between the 16th 
and the 19th centuries, large companies of 
merchants made yearly crossings: from 
Aleppo to Basra and return, and from 
Basra to Aleppo and back. It took from 
two to three months for the merchants and 
camel-owners of Basra and Aleppo to pre- 
pare for these annual expeditions. They 
were accustomed to elect a caravan leader, 
or bashi, and then—under his direction— 
to organize their joint enterprise. They 
had to elect the minor caravan officials; to 


arrange for an armed escort; to bargain (in 
advance) with Beduin sheikhs for their 
safe-conduct, and to pay collective transit 
tolls in exchange for guarantees of safety; 
also, they debated upon all financial mat- 
ters and standardized the size, the quality 
and the value of each individual camel- 
load of goods. These caravans varied in 
size, numbering from 1000 to 2000 camels; 
they followed the Great Desert Route, 
where watering-places were spaced only 
two or three days apart; and they spent 
from 35 to 70 days upon the road, travel- 
ling at the rate of about two and a half 
miles an hour. Once in the open desert, 
their caravan bashi became an autocratic 
commanding officer; scouts preceded the 
caravan; and the armed guards marched 
on either side of the laden camels. ‘These 


arrangements were necessitated by the 
danger, always more or less constant, of 
being attacked by hostile Arabs—either 
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outlaws, or Beduin who were unfriendly to 
the tribes from whom the merchants had 
obtained safe-conducts. Furthermore, it 
was essential to maintain order and dis- 
cipline in so vast an assemblage of people. 
Similar merchant caravans (averaging 
1500 camels) made from two to four trips 
a year between Aleppo and Baghdad; this 
shorter journey generally took less than a 
month. 

There was another sort of annual cara- 
van, necessary to the trading life of the 
desert. Every spring about three or four 
thousand unfreighted camels were driven 
north from Basra, destined for the Aleppo 
market. Syrian merchants could not trade 
without camels; and the Beduin came to 
be dependent upon a few staple com- 
modities from the industrial and agricul- 
tural communities. The Beduin of the 
Great Desert and of Northern Arabia bred 
camels, and either sold or bartered them in 
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The twin forts of Kasr el-Harr, used by both Romans and Saracens to defend a pass near Taiyiba, 


were a familiar landmark on the Great Desert Route 
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The building in the left-hand corner is stated to be on the site of St. Paul’s conversion 
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A 16th-century plan of Damascus. 


exchange for such things as cotton cloth, 
iron and copper-ware (particularly in the 
form of cooking utensils), a little grain and 
flour, and—eventually—coffee and_fire- 
arms, as well as every other sort of weapon. 

As soon as it became practicable for 
western merchants to travel in the Otto- 
man Empire, they did so. Jewish com- 
mercial travellers were the first to venture 
and to make a success of the experiment. 
They joined the trans-desert caravans, 
making ‘contracts’ for the safeguarding of 
themselves and goods. It was not long 
before Christian merchants followed their 
example, tentatively at first, until at length 
none of the great caravans was complete 
without its contingent of ‘infidels’. 

First Venice then France obtained con- 
cessions from the Porte; they established 
‘factories’ in the Syrian cities, which they 
later duplicated in Baghdad and Basra. 
England did more than follow suit. The 
Levant Company entrenched itself in 
Aleppo, and the pioneers of the East India 
Company—John Newbery, Ralph Fitch, 
John Eldred and the others—went from 
Aleppo to Basra on their way to India. 
Although Portugal did not try to establish 
factories in Syria, the Portuguese were the 
first to use the Syrian Desert as a short-cut 
to the East. From their possessions in 
India and the Persian Gulf they frequently 
sent express messengers to Portugal. An- 
tonio Tenreiro, who travelled by the 
Great Desert Route in 1523, escorted by a 
single Arab guide, was presumably the 
first of a long line of Portuguese despatch- 
bearers to cross the desert. 

During the 16th century Europeans 
usually travelled by one of the river routes, 
preferably that of the Euphrates. They 
would embark at Birejik (a scant four days’ 
ride north-east of Aleppo), and disembark 
either at Felluja for Baghdad, or continue 
down the river to Basra. Fitch and his 
companions made the shorter trip, as far 
as Felluja, in 1583. Europeans disliked 
the idea of a wearisome land journey; but 
when they discovered that the desert trip 
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was relatively cheaper and safer, they gave 
up travelling by the river. Its tolls were 
disproportionately numerous, and riverain 
Arabs were dangerously predatory. A 
return journey, from Felluja to Birejik, 
against the current of the river was never 
attempted except by Arab merchants; but 
the lower Euphrates, between Hilla and 
Basra, could be navigated with relative 
ease, upstream as well as down—as was 
proved in the later 18th century. In later 
years, also, Europeans made occasional 
use of the Tigris, from Mosul to Baghdad, 
but this journey was the most roundabout 
of all ways. 

In the early 17th century the Great 
Desert Route was much used by Portu- 
guese, Frenchmen, merchants of the Italian 
city states, a few Englishmen and an 
occasional Spaniard. The most famous 
of these intrepid travellers were Pedro 
Teixeira, a Portuguese physician and his- 
torian; Pietro della Valle, a Roman 
humanist; and Jean Baptiste Tavernier, a 
Parisian jewel merchant (of Dutch parent- 
age). All three of them wrote full and 
colourful descriptions of the desert crossing. 

Between 1663 and 1745 European rival- 
ries in the Persian Gulf, internal troubles 
in the Ottoman Empire, Persian wars and 
Arab incursions into the Syrian Desert, all 
combined to make it impossible for Euro- 
peans to use the desert highways. When, 
in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Great Desert Route came back once more 
into general use, it was for a time utilized 
almost exclusively by Englishmen, servants 
of the East India Company. Their diaries 
of the journey are both numerous and 
copious. Many of these Englishmen used 
the Syrian Desert, as their predecessors in 
India had done, to carry despatches by 
the shortest available route. Others were 
merely on their way to and from India; 
and some of these others evolved a new 
and more comfortable way of travelling. 
Colonel James Capper, when he crossed 
from Aleppo to Basra in 1778, set the 
fashion of hiring a small private caravan. 
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Dr Julius Griffiths, Major John Taylor and 
many others followed his example. A 
party, for instance, of five Europeans would 
need only sixteen provision and baggage 
camels, a few riding horses, about forty 
armed guards, and a caravan bashi under 
written contract to lead the party from 
Aleppo to Basra (or vice versa) within a 
certain stipulated number of days. The 
basht, who was liberally paid, had to make 
all requisite preparations for the journey; 
and he was solely responsible for the pay- 
ment of tolls, safe-conduct agreements with 
the Beduin, and the general safety and 
well-being of the caravan while en route. It 
was not always easy to obtain a thoroughly 
efficient and reliable caravan bashi. The 
cost of such a caravan would approximate 
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Aleppo, from a sketch made by Cornelis de Bruyn 


to £350. These private caravans not only 
took all necessary food for the journey, but 
luxuries as well; extra supplies of water, a 
‘travelling kitchen’, tents, bedding and 
blankets, and ‘mohaffa-camels’. The mo- 
haffa was a kind of double camel-pannier, 
resembling (outwardly) twin sedan chairs, 
of which one was slung on each side of an 
ordinary baggage camel. They consisted 
of wooden boxes and although they were 
usually padded and always covered (for 
protection against the sun), a traveller had 
generally to sit cross-legged on the floor. 
There was another sort of desert travel- 
ler, as perennially important as the mer- 
chant—the desert postman. These express 
couriers were always Arabs, generally 
Beduin, because they had to know every 


tch painter, at the end of the 17th century 


inch of the desert in order to ride across it 
post-haste, and take all practicable short- 
cuts. In the early Saracen period a 
government institution, the barid, was 
organized, but was used solely for State 
purposes. There had beena Roman postal 
service in Syria, and a Persian postal 
system in Irak; the Omayads had carried 
on the former, and the Abbasids the latter. 
In the oth century a.p., Harun al-Rashid 
reorganized the government postal service, 
adopting elements both from the Roman 
and the Persian system. The word barid, 
as even most Arabic geographers agree, 1s 
derived from the Latin word veredus, mean- 
ing both post-horse and courier. In 1261 
the great Mameluke Sultan, Baibars I, re- 
vived this institution—which had become 


a 


British Museum 


disorganized during the Crusades—and 
used it to unite more closely the distant 
provinces of the empire with his capital at 
Cairo. A bi-weekly post, between the 
provinces and Cairo, was maintained until 
Timur’s invasion of Syria. On the desert 
sections, the fastest obtainable dromedaries, 
or riding camels, were provided for govern- 
ment couriers, and five postal relay stations 
were used on the Damascus—Tadmor— 
Rahba route. These same stations were 
also used for expediting an efficient pigeon 
post. 

In the Ottoman period, a similar postal 
system was inaugurated, in an effort to link 
up the furthermost parts of the empire with 
Constantinople. From the 16th to the 
goth centuries there was a fatar (courier) 
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British Museum 


The Great Khan or Caravanserai at Damascus, starting-point and terminus of innumerable caravans, 


as drawn by the English traveller W. H. Bartlett in 1835 


post connecting Basra with Damascus, and 
eventually with Aleppo; this supplemented 
a Baghdad tatar post which travelled 
through Mesopotamia and Anatolia. At 
the outset, the Turkish desert post was des- 
patched every fortnight; throughout the 
17th, and in the middle ofthe 19th century, 
the service was only spasmodic; but after 
1889 it became a weekly one and remained 
so until 1914. In theory, tatars were 
government servants only; but in some 
urgent cases they were ‘lent’ (at a price) 
for civil business; and in the 19th century 
their services could be hired by the consuls 
of foreign nations. The English, for ex- 
ample, and the French, made great use of 
them in forwarding despatches from Bagh- 
dad or Aleppo to Constantinople. In the 
Ottoman Empire also, and for the first 
time, local inter-urban courier services 
were organized. ‘Though primarily used 
in the settled districts, couriers were oc- 
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casionally despatched across the desert 
between Aleppo, Baghdad and Basra. 
Early in the 17th century servants of the 
East India Company, who were stationed 
in Ispahan and Surat, attempted to 
organize a trans-desert dromedary post of 
their own. By the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury the English factory, newly established 
at Basra, was able to codperate effectively. 
Their Arab couriers used the Great Desert 
Route, and carried the Company’s des- 
patches to the Consul of the Levant 
Company at Aleppo, who forwarded them 
to England—either by sea or else by way 
of Constantinople. This service was fast, 
but infrequent; in fact, the couriers were 
not despatched with regularity until 1784. 
In 1800 the Marquis Wellesley, then 
Governor-General of India, took up the 
matter seriously. During the French wars, 
and while Napoleon’s army was in Egypt, 
rapid and constant communication be- 


tween India and England became an 
Imperial necessity. The English ‘Over- 
land Desert Mail’ was converted into a re- 
liable government service (at first monthly, 
later fortnightly) which remained in use, 
with only occasional lapses, until 1886. 
This dromedary post connected Basra with 
Aleppo, but after 1837 the route was 
changed: couriers crossed only the Little 
Desert, from Damascus to Hit and thence 
to Baghdad, where the post was transferred 
to a ‘Tigris steamboat. British desert 
couriers were intelligent, trustworthy men, 
hard riders, ever vigilant and able to pro- 
tect themselves and their despatches. In- 
deed such qualifications were essential if 
they were to serve any useful Imperial 
purpose. The couriers spent from 16 to 


28 days in crossing the Great and Little 
Deserts, thus bringing India within from 
68 to 85 postal days of England. 

Three centuries after the Euphrates was 
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first used by Europeans, an experiment 
was made by the British Government with 
a view to establishing a steamboat service 
on the river. In 1836 Colonel (later 
General) Francis Rawdon Chesney, having 
received a Parliamentary grant of £20,000, 
organized the ‘Euphrates Expedition’. 
Then, with the express sanction of the 
Sultan (and the reluctant acquiescence of 
Mohammed Ali of Egypt), he and his nine- 
teen associates surveyed the Euphrates from 
Birejik to Basra. For this purpose two 
steamboats, the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
were transported (in sections) from the 
sea-coast to the river. Unfortunately, this 
gallant attempt to open a river route 
to the East came to nothing. One of 
the steamers foundered in a storm; the 
navigation of the Euphrates proved a very 
difficult matter; no additional grants 
were forthcoming from Parliament; and 
attention was, instead, turned to the 


Steamboats were still a novelty in 1836; yet General Chesney succeeded in taking two of them in 
sections, over mountain and desert, from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates. 
The tailpiece to this article shows a boiler being hauled through the Syrian mountains 


afloat at Hit. 


Here is one seen 
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eae 
Lt.-Col. Kenneth Mason 
The first motor crossing of the desert from the Euphrates to Palmyra and Damascus took place in 
1919. Behind the Arabs watering their flocks may be seen the Ford cars which made the journey 


Nairn Transport Co. 


Lf the old-style Ford was an improvement on the camel as regards both speed and comfort, it could 
not compare in either respect with the Nairn autobus which now makes the Baghdad-Damascus trip 
in less than 24 hours 


development of a steamboat service in the 
Red Sea. 

Recently, the Syrian Desert has re- 
asserted its importance. After the Great 
War it was discovered that motor cars 
might cross at least parts of it as easily as 
camels. In 1923, at the request of the 
Irak Post Office, the Nairn Transport 
Company—a British concern—opened a 
motor-car (and later a passenger auto- 
bus) service between Damascus and Bagh- 
dad. Almost everyone who crosses the 
desert today uses the ‘Nairn Track’, which 
is the most southerly of all the Little Desert 
routes : the actual desert part of the track 
is only 450 miles long. The newly built 
rest-house fort of Rutba Wells, equipped 
with a wireless installation, is used jointly 
by Imperial Airways and the Nairn Trans- 
port Company. The story of this pioneer 
organization, under the leadership of the 
Nairn Brothers, is — unfortunately — too 
long for these pages. At times the story 
has been an exciting one, because the 
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Nairn service was maintained throughout 
the Druze Rebellion of 1925-26, and the 
route had twice to be changed, though 
only temporarily. ‘There have been one 
or two other desert motor services, in com- 
petition with the Nairns; but their com- 
pany still has a monopoly of desert traffic, 
and its new stainless steel, multi-wheel 
autobus makes the trip between Damascus 
and Baghdadin less than twenty-four hours. 

Trans-desert railways were visualized in 
the 19th century; a railway survey was 
even completed (in 1932) across the north- 
ern part of the Great Desert; but thus 
far motor cars and aeroplanes afford the 
only mechanical means of crossing from 
the Mediterranean to Mesopotamia. In 
short, mediaeval methods of transport 
have at last—but only in this goth century 
—yielded to modern ones. Now that they 


have done so, the old truth has been re- 
affirmed: that the Syrian Desert is the 
shortest highway between the Occident 
and the Orient. 
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Sind 


Five Thousand Years Ago and Now. I. 


by DOROTHY MACKAY 


It has long been assumed, both in India and elsewhere, that Indian civilization derived almost solely 


from the Aryans. 


daro by Mr Ernest Mackay—have called for a fundamental reviscon of this idea. 


Recent excavations in the Indus valley—notably those conducted at Mohenjo- 


Mrs Mackay 


relates them, in this and a further article, to the life of Sind at the present time 


Curious and arresting contrasts of time 
and scene—a peep of pastoral beauty or of 
gorgeous colour in a drear waste of arid 
dust—filth and ignorance side by side with 
a city five thousand years old and a mile- 
long barrage, the largest and most modern 
in the world—these make of Sind, little 
known and ignored by the tourist, one of 
the earth’s most interesting corners. 

Eight years ago it fell to my lot to go to 
Sind, there to spend six winter seasons of 
rather over five months each. Well do I 
remember the details of our arrival. The 


train left us shortly after midday at a little 
halt, known as a fifth-class railway station, 
some twenty-eight hours’ journey from 
Over the door of the shanty 


Lahore. 


Stanford, London. 


that served as booking-office and station- 
master’s room combined, there was em- 
blazoned ‘Wel Come’, addressed to visitors 
to the ruins of the ancient city, some 8} 
miles away. A young Indian assistant at 
the excavations awaited us with three 
tongas (light two-wheeled pony carts), one 
for ourselves, one for himself and some of 
our lighter baggage. The third was for our 
bearer and the chuprassi, that indispensable 
messenger and general factotum attached 
by a thoughtful government to every 
official in a land where the telephone is 
only known in the larger towns, at intervals 
quite commonly of 200 miles orso. ‘There 
was an ox-cart for our heavier boxes, which 
we were told would reach the camp in 
about three hours’ time. 

We packed, or rather perched ourselves 
on the foremost tonga, where we clung to 
the narrow seat at the back enveloped in a 


‘cloud of dust, wishing that less attention 


had been paid to ornamenting the vehicle 
with painted flowers and more had been 
devoted to its comfort. The little proces- 
sion set forth. Despite a restless night 
passed in the waiting-room at a junction 
with the hum of the mosquitoes only 
drowned by the shrieks of engine whistles 
under native hands, we were all eyes to see 
what new country we had come to. For 
we were fresh to India from the vast plains 
of Iraq, where our nearest tree, a palm, 
stood over a sheikh’s tomb some 7 miles 
from our camp. 

Here were trees, at anyrate. Anavenue 
of several varieties, large and leafy, met 


SIND 


Dorothy Mackay 


The Sindi cart, an inefficient contrivance whose axle turns with the almost solid wooden wheels, has 
come down with little change from the carts which were used at Mohenjo-daro 5000 years ago 


above the road all the way to Dokri village, 
a mile and a half from the station of that 
name. Quiet reigned as we passed along, 
save for the clip-clop of the ponies’ hoofs; 
but we were to learn later that in the cool 
of morn and eventide the avenue resounds 
with the shrieks of green parakeets and the 
cooing of myriads of doves. How pleasant 
to live and work with such cool green 
shelter from the fierceness of the Indian 
sun, we thought! But beyond the village 
it was quite another story. The avenue 
was the legacy of some public-spirited dis- 
trict officer of long ago. 

From Dokri onwards, we drove weary 
mile after weary mile, scorched and only 
protected by our pith helmets and a futile 
sunshade from the full glare of the Sindi 
sun. Four plants only could I count in 


the drab jungle on either hand; a stunted 
thorn tree, cobweb-laden tamarisk, coarse 
jungle grass that here and there raised a 
fluffy head to twelve or fourteen feet above 
the ground, and a spiky bush, leafless, that 
for a few days in the brief Indian spring 1s 
gay with coral-coloured flowers. It would 
be hard to imagine a more drab and dreary 
country, though in the brief sunset hour it 
assumes a gentle beauty of its own. We 
passed one other village, mostly blackened 
and deserted after a fire that had even 
licked about the few palm trees of the 
villagers. 

The heat steadily increased. Wherever 
were the mounds that were being exca- 
vated? We looked ahead in vain. At last 
the wandering track turned twice in 
succession to the right, and we found 
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Dorothy Mackay 


There 1s little doubt that in very early times the fields of Sind were irrigated, as they are today, by 
water-wheels with oxen for their motive power 


ourselves facing in the opposite direction 
to that from which we had come. Yes! 
There were the mounds at last; low rolling 
hills of disintegrated brick with here and 
there a wall projecting. We passed right 
through the ancient city along a grass- 
strewn road, that must have been one of 
the main thoroughfares of five thousand 
years before. To right and left, experi- 
enced eyes told us there were immense 
possibilities of discovery, and work for 
decades to come. ‘That mound was far 
too massive to contain only dwelling- 
houses; this, much too high for only some 
two or three periods of occupation. On 
the highest of them all stood the ruins 
of a Buddhist stupa which previous ex- 
cavations had already shown to have been 
built fully twenty-six centuries later than 
the ruins on which it stood, though its 
own date was only some century and a 
half a.p. 

We skirted round the stupa mound. 
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Then suddenly we came to the excavation 
camp that was to be our home for half 
the year for several years to come. Our 
hearts sank heavily. At the far end of a 
clearing, from which every vestige of 
vegetation had been removed for fear of 
harbouring snakes, stood a handful of box- 
like buildings, glaring white, uncom- 
promisingly square, treeless and garden- 
less. Or could a few flower-beds, outlined 
with bricks set toothwise and whitewashed, 
but completely unpopulated, be called a 
garden? No; but in time there might be 
one. There was space, and ground that 
might prove fertile. At any rate, there 
was a Persian water-wheel, creaking as we 
passed, turned by a blindfolded cow that, 
walking patiently round and round, lifted 
its hoofs without ever knocking them each 
time it came to the stout cross-beam. And 
in due course there was a garden with grass 
lawns, and avenues and clumps of trees, in 
which parakeets, tree pies, and doves, and 


Basis Mi ede 
Behind the author’s house in the upper picture are the beginnings of her garden: below is the result 


of a few seasons’ struggle against saltpetre in the sou and the almost complete absence of rain, 
necessitating continual irrigation of every plant and tree 
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Excavations in progress: surmounting them are the ruins of a Buddhist stupa 


a multitude of lesser birds were taking 
interest when we left. 

One of the buildings of the camp, two- 
roomed, built of mud brick on a burnt 
brick plinth, held the finds of the brief ex- 
cavations of the previous three years set on 
rough wooden shelves. ‘Those finds, pub- 
lished in the Illustrated London News of 
September 20, 1924, by Sir John Marshall, 
then Director-General of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, had already stirred 
the archaeological world. For they had 
lifted the corner of the curtain that till 
1923 had hid in impenetrable mystery the 
India of pre-Aryan days. ‘The history of 
India had hitherto begun with the coming 
of the Aryan hordes, semi-nomad people 
ignorant of the amenities and buildings of 
civilized life, though their closeness to 
Nature had bred in them a philosophical 
understanding of life and a mode of ex- 
pressing it that has influenced the Indian 
outlook ever since. The earliest monu- 
ments of the Aryans in India are, in fact, 
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literary rather than material: the Rig- 
vedas, Brahmanas, Sutras and Puranas. 
The most abiding of their dwelling-places 
before their arrival in the rich plains that 
they conquered and settled were probably 
of wood. ‘Traces of these traditional 
methods of construction may be found in 
the earliest surviving buildings erected 
after their coming to India, even though 
they encountered there a civilization 
accustomed to the use of other materials ; 
for many parts of these buildings appear 
to be copies in stone and brick of wooden 
structures—notably, the pillars of early 
rock-cut temples and the stone railings of 
Buddhist stupas. Even in the mosque of 
Qutb-ud-Din beside the great Qutb Minar 
near Delhi, some of the architraves so 
closely resemble wood in appearance that 
I have seen a visitor climb up to feel them 
to be certain whether they were wood or 
stone. 

In 1922 Mr Banerji, an Indian official 
of the Archaeological Survey, went to 


Mohenjo-daro to excavate the ruins of the 
ancient Buddhist stupa, which on its lofty 
mound dominated the desolate jungle for 
many miles around. ‘The Buddhist monks 
who built it had chosen the highest spot 
for scores of miles up and down the Indus 
River. When complete, and with its sur- 
mounting dome and umbrella perhaps 
gilded, it must have been a striking tribute 
to the Buddha. So obviously was the 
mound on which the ruin stood a mass of 
disintegrated brick, sun-dried and burnt, 
that Mr Banerji cut down into it, expect- 
ing to find the remains of rather older 
Hindu buildings. He came upon some 


strange square seals and copper tablets like 
nothing Hindu known. 


On each of the 


aA Ra way Bureau 
In their resemblance to wooden beams, the stone 
railings of the stupa at Sanchi display a 


peculiarity of early Aryan technique 
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Seals such as this formed the clue that linked up 

the ancient civilization of the Indus valley with 
that of Sumer 
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former the incised figure of an animal was 
surmounted by a row of characters of a 
pictographic script quite new to him: on 
the latter also, an animal was engraved, 
or more of the strange writing. This was 
no Hindu city, he realized, but derived 
from some unknown civilization, whose 
existence had been dimly suspected from 
a recent small excavation at Harappa, 
about 400 miles from Mohenjo-daro, on 
an old bed of the Ravi River in the Mont- 
gomery district of the Punjab. ‘The ex- 
cavation of the Mohenjo-daro site was 
continued, and in the winter of 1925-26 
Sir John Marshall with nearly all the 
senior staff of the Archaeological Survey 
and some 1000 diggers carried on an inten- 
sive campaign, which laid bare the ruins 
of houses of the latest occupations and the 
now famous Great Bath building, the only 
structure of its kind that has been found 
in the remains of the ancient world. All 
were built of excellent burnt brick laid in 
mud mortar, and there is evidence of care- 
fully supervised town-planning. So much 
of supreme interest and importance was 
discovered that the Government of India 
decided ona still more extensive excavation 
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A peaceful village on the Nara canal, once a branch of the ever-shifting Indus 


of the ancient city, over a wider area in 
the acres of mounds and to deeper levels, 
in order to unravel its story and to trace its 
influence in the now extended history of 
India. 

Meanwhile, a copy of the Ldlustrated Lon- 
don News, left by a chance visitor to the 
excavations at Kish in Iraq, where a seal 
had been found that refused to fit into the 
scheme of things Sumerian, brought thither 
a photograph of an exactly similar seal un- 
earthed at Mohenjo-daro. ‘The seal found 
at Kish bore the image of the so-called 
‘unicorn’ of Mohenjo-daro with a kind 
of double-decker manger before it, and 
above, a row of the pictographic char- 
acters of the Indus Valley seals. It had 
been found in the earth filling of the 
foundations of the temple of Il-Baba, the 
War-god, built in Sargon’s days, and had 
evidently been dropped there by a worker 
or onlooker as building was in progress. It 
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is thus as old as, or older in date than, 2700 
B.c. A cast sent to India for comparison 
with the Indus Valley finds resulted in the 
ruins of Mohenjo-daro being provisionally 
dated to the beginning of the third millen- 
nium B.c. Other Indus Valley seals that 
had been found in the cities of Sumer and 
at Susa, the ancient capital of Persia, were 
re-excavated from the Louvre and else- 
where; and the civilization now known to 
be responsible for them was provisionally 
called the Indo-Sumerian civilization—a 
term which has had to be revised on fur- 
ther excavation and consideration. 

In a place so remote as Mohenjo-daro— 
aptly named by the Sindi villagers ‘Place 
of the Dead’—we found catering no easy 
task. Groceries had to come from Kar- 
achi, 270 miles away; fresh foods from the 
villages around. In purchasing the latter, 
the disadvantage of knowing nothing of the 
local tongue—one of the two hundred and 


more languages of India—with no pub- 
lished grammar or dictionary to help, was 
almost overwhelming. And the Indian 
villager is shrewd enough to recognize 
when a glorious opportunity presents itself 
to raise the price of the scraggy fowl from 
the village dung-hills and its tiny eggs! 
One of the English and Hindustani-speak- 
ing staff of university-trained Indians had, 
however, picked up a little Sindi, and 
gradually a scheme was worked out for the 
acquisition of meat and fish, and eggs and 
chickens. We bought vegetables at first 
from Larkana, a little town some 23 miles 
away; later we grew them ourselves. 

Fish we obtained from the Indus and the 
stretches of water left in former beds of the 
fickle river. Very good fish too, as a rule, 


Reflections—fishing boats and fishing birds beside the Indus. 


SIND 


with none of the muddy flavour commonly 
associated with freshwater species. During 
the months of February and March, how- 
ever, it was useless to expect any fish. In 
those months, the palla come up from the 
sea as far as the little island at Sukker 
where they do puja, their obeisances, to 
Kuwajah Khisr, whose shrine is there. 
From that point they retire swimming 
backwards towards the sea, the fishermen 
tell you. And who shall say that this is 
not so, who has seen the opaque muddi- 
ness of the water of the lower Indus? 
During the palla season all the reaches of 
the river from Hyderabad in Sind to Suk- 
kur are let out in contract, the fish being 
sent exclusively to Karachi and Hyderabad 
and the large cities of the Punjab. 


Dorothy Mackay 
As well as the herons here seen 


tethered to their perches, the fishermen train pelicans and cormorants 
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The Sukkur barrage is nearly a mile in length and has sixty-six arches. 


SIND 


Dorothy Mackay 


With its dependent canals, 


it has increased the cultivable area of Sind by more than five thousand square miles 


If, however, with friends I hired a fish- 
ing-boat, flat-bottomed with upturned 
prow and stern, on the top of whose reed- 
matting cabin we sat cross-legged, we ac- 
quired a fish or two to take back to camp. 
Or on a walk along the river-bank we 
might light upon a houseboat village of 
fisher-folk, who would spare a few. But 
from a distance the rule was inexorable; 
in palla time all fish went to the cities en 
masse. 

In January, 1932, the Viceroy of India 
opened the Sukkur Barrage canals, where- 
by some three and a half million acres of 
desert and semi-desert land have been 
added to the cultivable soil of the province 
and will soon become productive and popu- 
lated country. A week after the opening 
there was loud complaining among the 
fishermen of the Indus. ‘The water of the 
river was being filched from them. Nine 
snches had it fallen since the previous day; 
it was still falling fast. Soon there would 


not be enough water for the palla to swim 
in. Why had the Raj taken their water 
from them? How should they live and 
feed their children? In vain did I suggest 
that bread and rice would now be more 
plentiful, and that the sale of fish in cities 
that prospered would be larger than when 
the whole country and those cities were 
poor. Even sucha far-reaching scheme of 
public benefaction as the Lloyd Barrage 
and its canals must, it seems, be unwelcome 
to some. But the obvious well-being of 
the little fishing community compared 
with the pinched and wizened faces in the 
bazaar quarters of the towns left me, I 
am afraid, not entirely sympathetic. The 
fishermen, with their healthy open-air life 
and sturdy children, could well afford to 
spare some of the water of their great river 
for the benefit of others. 

Though they meant a three-mile walk 
there and three miles back through mono- 
tonous jungle by tracks that were inches 
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deep in dust, those visits to the Indus added 
a great interest to life in a very isolated 
spot. Contrary to what one might expect, 
there are no tigers in the jungles of Sind. 
Nor did I ever see crocodiles on the mud- 
flats of the river. Dolphins there were in 
plenty, rolling heavily like porpoises at sea. 
An occasional water-snake slipped by, and 
water-birds there were in great numbers 
and variety. Of these, the pelican, the 
heron and cormorant are trained by the 


fishermen to help them in their work; you- 


see them tethered by a foot to perches pro- 
jecting from the.sides of the boats. 

When first we went to Mohenjo-daro, the 
Indus was some 44 miles from the ancient 
city. At the beginning of the following 
season, picnicking with some aircraftsmen 
sent to us by the late Mr T. E. Shaw 
(Colonel Lawrence of Arabian fame), then 
stationed at Karachi, we unexpectedly 
came upon it barely 3 miles distant. In 
the annual summer flood that year it had 
swung westwards; at Sehwan, 80 miles 
further south, its new bed lay two miles 
further west than the previous season. 
This not infrequent event entails a great 
deal of work for district and forest officers. 
Homeless villagers, whose wattle and mud 
huts are no more, have to be settled on the 
new bank opposite, and bare mud flats 
have to be afforested with the hope that the 


young trees will reach maturity before the 
fickle river swings back the other way. 

In the palmy days of Mohenjo-daro, of 
whose real name we have no inkling, the 
river, or a branch of it wide and deep 
enough to be navigable to craft af con- 
siderable size, must have flowed alongside 
the city. There is other definite evidence 
of it besides the seals of Indus Valley mer- 
chants found in the cities of Sumer. More- 
over it has been proved that cotton was 
used in those far-off times. By a curious 
chance, a few fibres of the cloth wrapped 
about a silver jar in which a hoard of 
jewellery was buried beneath a floor for 
safety, have survived, preserved by the 
patina that encrusted the jar. Examined 
microscopically, they prove beyond a 
doubt that the ancient people knew and 
used true cotton, a member of the genus 
Gossypium, not the product of the so-called 
‘cotton tree’. The merchants of Mohenjo- 
daro may very well have traded in cotton; 
at all events, Sennacherib in an inscrip- 
tion on a six-sided, baked clay cylinder, 
took pride not only in his military achieve- 
ments, but in his botanical gardens at 
Nineveh wherein he introduced the cotton 
plant from India. It is noteworthy that 
the Babylonians called cotton sindhu and 
the Greeks szndon, almost certainly after the 
country of its origin. 


All the photographs in the photogravure section 
are by Andrew Croft 
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The ‘Hans Egede’ breaks through 
the Ice into Jakobshavn Harbour. 
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Across the Greenland Ice-Cap 


by ANDREW CROFT 


The British Trans-Greenland Expedition of 1934, in which Mr Croft served both as advance-guard 

and as photographer, aimed to explore the unknown mountainous region behind the eastern coast line 

of Greenland to the north of Mount Forel. Their sledging journey of 1180 miles was by far the 

longest ever made by a self-supporting party without depots. From observations taken in the course 

of the expedition (which was a private venture) it has now been calculated that among the newly 
surveyed mountains is the highest peak in the Arctic 


TE main object of this expedition was to the mountains not from the east but from 
survey and explore the unknown moun- the west, although this meant a journey 
tain formations which extend for 300 of 470 miles across the barren ice-cap 
miles down the eastern side of Greenland, before anything was sighted except per- 
between Scoresby Sound and Mount  petual snow, with an average thickness 
Forel. Approach to the east coast is diffi- of more than a mile of ice underfoot. 

cult and limited to a few weeks a year by I left Copenhagen in September 1933, 
the hard old pack-ice brought down the only male amongst 12 passengers, to 
by the current from the North Polar basin, spend the winter at Jakobshavn on the 
and also owing to the steep glacial and west coast of Greenland. This is a settle- 
mountainous ascent from sea-level—fac- ment with a population of some 650 
tors which have prevented all previous people, including a few Danish Civil Ser- 
expeditions from reaching this region. ants. Except for a few peat and stone 
Mr Martin Lindsay, the leader of the  igdlos, the houses are wooden; these have 
expedition, decided therefore to approach mostly been built in the past fifteen years 
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All photographs by Andrew Croft 
Jacobshaon, where the author spent the winter and made preparations for the journey 


ACROSS THE GREENLAND ICE-CAP 


The Fan? 1 trace, cee the Lee Vian more oe in the Ae Spaces ae, ene 
than the centre-trace system whereby the dogs follow one another in pairs 


or so. Some 50 per cent of the people 
still die, however, of tuberculosis due to 
overcrowding in bygone days. ‘Typhoid 
fever and infantile paralysis are also pre- 
valent in the country, and mosquitoes 
infest the coast line during the summer. 
The inhabitants of Jakobshavn are, in 
comparison to most settlements in Green- 
land, well off, as it is the centre of the 
halibut trade. The fish, averaging about 
35 pounds, are caught through holes in the 
ice, the line used being at least 200 metres 
jong and holding as many as 60 or 70 
hooks set at intervals. The scene of their 
winter and spring activities is the Jakobs- 
hayn glacier or ice-fjord; it is the second 
fastest of the great Greenland glaciers, its 
average daily movement being 62 feet. 
This is a contrast to the Swiss glaciers, 
which only move a few feet in a whole year. 
Arriving at Jakobshavn, I bought a 


team of twelve superb dogs, and engaged 
an old hunter to teach me how to drive 
them; his only vice was that he loved 
drinking methylated spirits and even, 
occasionally, paraffin. We spent a month 
experimenting with the Labrador centre- 
trace system of dog-driving; the dogs are 
tethered in pairs, behind one another, by 
short cords or ‘traces’ along, and on either 
side of, a stronger central one. ‘The ‘fan’ 
trace (the name explains itself, as the dogs 
are attached fanwise by independent 
traces of equal length to one point in front 
of the sledge) is, as we soon discovered, 
vastly superior in Greenland, as there are 
no trees and the snow is harder and more 
wind-swept; the dogs are much less lable 
to slack, and waste little energy by pull- 
ing outwards. The longer the traces the 
better the forward pull, and the greater the 
freedom of movement for the dogs—our 
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expedition traces were 7 yards long and 
the whip lashes 8 yards. A good driver 
uses his voice only to talk gently to his 
team, and he should never employ any 
but a local intonation when doing so. He 
steers the dogs by word of command, aided 
and abetted by the whip, from which they 
turn to right or left. For instance, to turn 
to the right, he lashes the snow to the left 
of the dogs, at the same time crying 
“Tile”; and likewise, to turn to the left, the 
command is “Yuk. Huskies have a 
rather ferocious reputation, but this is 
probably because the Greenlanders ill- 
treat and underfeed them. Actually they 
respond wonderfully to affection, and 
after a short time a kind master can even 
take food out of their mouths and give it 
to others more timid. 

Near latitude 70° N. the sun is below the 
horizon for over six weeks in winter; it is 
then twilight for about five hours daily; 
otherwise darkness. Actually, however, 
moonlight shining on the snow-covered 
landscape makes night-sledging not only 
possible but delightful; furthermore the 
Northern Lights, whose soft and ever- 
varying colours and faint ‘hiss’ as these 
electrically charged phenomena dart about 
the sky, are a fascinating and glorious 
attraction during an Arctic winter. Even 
so, people often become intensely de- 
pressed by the lack of sunshine; the Green- 
landers fully realize this danger and the 
necessity for creating pastimes. Their 
favourite one is dancing, and the energy 
displayed on these occasions is only com- 
parable to the stifling atmosphere. Many 
of their dances must originally have been 
learnt from the old Scottish whalers, and 
remind one of Highland reels. Christmas- 
tide and the Sun Festival are additional 
excuses for gaiety; each household has 
its Christmas-tree, the wooden structure 
of which is covered with heather and 
artistically decorated by the family. 

No Danish ships can trade with Green- 
land in winter, but the west coastal towns 
are ice-free in summer. Each settlement 
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has a local shop, where the inhabitants 
can purchase a good variety of food, cloth, 
tobacco, etc., but of course no luxuries. 
The staple diet is fish, porridge, bread and 
seal meat; this is delicious in taste, al- 
though many people are repelledy by its 
black colour. Game also can be added 
to the menu in spring and summer, as 
there are then plenty of auk, eider-duck, 
ptarmigan, guillemots and sea-gulls; these 
latter, strange to say, make excellent 
eating in the Arctic. 

February and March are invariably the 
coldest months, and in 1934 we averaged 
about 45° of frost daily during this period. 
This was magnificent, for, provided it is 
not windy, cold weather is exhilarating, 
and I had in consequence the enviable 
opportunity of sledging over the newly 
formed sea-ice and the hilly countryside 
to numerous places within 200 miles or 
so of Jakobshavn: to Umanak, whose 
beautiful granite cliffs and fairylike scenery 
have to be seen to be realized; to Kutdlisat, 
Greenland’s only coal-mine, where 5000 
tons of coal are produced yearly to satisfy 
the demands of the west coastal settle- 
ments; and to Godhavn, in Disko Island, 
the capital and wireless station of North 
Greenland. We had to wait three days 
before we could cross over the Weigate 
Straits to this island; even then the ice 
swayed uncomfortably beneath us. 

Having previously surveyed the best 
route up to the ice-cap, I left Jacobshavn 
early in April with three Greenlanders and 
four sledges, loaded with a ton of dried 
halibut, which was to be used to fatten up 
the dogs before the start of the summer 
journey. We got three more Green- 
landers and one additional sledge at Ata 
and unloaded our fish in Eke, whence we 
returned to fetch the 39 cases of dog- 
pemmican I had dumped, a few miles 
away, the previous October. We found 
them badly frozen in, but managed eventu- 
ally to pick them out with ice-chisels. With 
Greenlanders it is essential to cultivate the 
party spirit; if they manage to enjoy them- 


selves and get plenty to eat, they work 
splendidly. If, on the other hand, one 
becomes dictatorial, they get easily dis- 
gruntled and probably return home. 
Fortunately I had made a point of learn- 
ing the language and, when words failed, 
Danish usually bridged the gap. It is 
obviously diplomatic to share tents and 
food with them, even to the extent of eat- 
ing raw seal meat and fish; this sounds re- 
volting, but both are excellent and help 
to keep one warm in cold weather and 
serve as a preventive against scurvy. 
The climate in North Greenland is so dry 
that there is never very much snow, and 
what there is 1s usually windswept. Sledg- 
ing and pack-carrying the two tons of 
dog-food over the rocky countryside be- 
yond Eke was therefore very hard and 
difficult work; however we eventually got 
it all up to the edge of the ice-cap, where 
we dumped it on an old moraine at a 
height of 2100 feet. 

Returning to Jakobshavn, I bought 
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the remaining 31 expedition dogs. My 
original team of 12 now wandered at will 
outside my house; the new ones were 
divided up into two dog-enclosures, and 
pandemonium thenceforth reigned su- 
preme—especially one night when a con- 
siderate neighbour, being unable to sleep, 
broke down some boards and allowed all 
31 dogs to escape to their old homes. As 
always, the local Danes were of great help 
to me on this occasion; they warned the 
offender that, if it occurred again, he 
would have to pay for a guard to watch 
over my dogs. There are no prisons in 
the country, so the usual sentences are 
fines and forced labour; sometimes even 
the offender is forbidden to buy any 
malt or yeast at the local shop for a 
period of two or three years—a grievous 
misfortune for him, as he then can brew 
no beer. 

The next seven weeks were spent in 
training the dogs as three separate teams, 
in fattening them up, and making all the 


Christmas shopping causes no less excitement in Greenland than elsewhere 
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The Hans Egede, which brought Mr Lindsay and Mr Godfrey to Fakobshavn. being 
unloaded in the harbour 


A smiling farewell is given to the explorers as they leave civilization for many weeks 
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expedition rope traces, canvas harnesses 
and dog-boots. 

Mr Martin Lindsay and the surveyor, 
Mim Ay >: “lL. Godirey, of .the Royal 
Engineers, left Copenhagen early in April, 
and, except for the roughness of the voyage, 
all went well until they got to within 100 
miles of Jakobshavn; there, owing to the 
exceptionally severe cold of the previous 
four months, their ship was driven south 
again by the pack-ice and delayed three in- 
valuable weeks. ‘They eventually arrived 
at Jakobshavn on May 19. We hastily 
made our final preparations there, paid 
fond farewells to our Danish and Green- 
lander friends, and left four days later. 
As the sea-ice was no longer bearing, we 
took our 43 dogs, Greenland and Nansen 
sledges, and about 10 cwt. of expedition 
equipment in five open boats to the edge 
of the ice-shelf in Pakitok Fjord. ‘There 
we were joined by four Greenlanders, thus 
making a party of ten men, with nine 
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sledges and 86 dogs. We spent six days 
sledging over the difficult cross-country 
route to Eke, travelling by night and 
usually taking half-loads. Very little snow 
was left on the hillsides, so we had to pack- 
carry in numerous places. ‘The Green- 
landers worked well, but not even the offer 
of double wages would keep them from 
going home the day before we reached 
Eke. ‘There we enjoyed a day’s rest; the 
sun was hot, the snow-buntings flitted 
busily hither and thither picking the Al- 
pine flowers which were just beginning to 
appear, and on the other side of Eke Bay 
the beautiful Ekip Sermia glacier rose 
steeply, seemingly crevassed in every 
direction, to the ice-cap which towered 
above it. 

From this picturesque setting, where we 
tasted the joys of springtime for the first 
and last time in the year, it was a steady 
uphill grind over mountains and frozen 
lakes, before we eventually reached Halibut 


Sledging overland to Eke: the lack of snow caused a week’s strenuous work for dogs and men 
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Camp—my April ‘dump’ on the edge of 
the ice-cap—on June 3. We spent a week 
at this camp to rest and fatten up the 
dogs and to overhaul our equipment; 
furthermore, as the ice-cap rose steeply in 
ridges of slippery ice, we took the oppor- 
tunity of relaying all our stores to a point 
5 miles farther in and another 800 feet 
higher. 

Two days before we left Halibut Camp, 
the last two Greenlanders went home and 
a 36-hour rainstorm began; this washed 
away all the snow in sight, exposing blue- 
crevassed ice-ridges and filling the inter- 
vening valleys with ice-cold snow slush. 
We started on June 10, and the following 
week was the worst any of us have ever 
experienced. Always wet to the skin, we 
had to relay our heavy loads through 
morasses often waist-deep, and only covered 
about another 8 miles in consequence. 
The plight of the dogs was pathetic, and it 
obviously took a lot out of them; further- 
more we lost five down crevasses in the 
course of the first two days; several more 
went down but were fortunately recovered. 

However, on June 18 we reached a height 
beyond the strong spring thaw, and for the 
next fortnight were able to drive the dogs 
some 20 miles a day, by which time we 
had reached a height of about gooo feet 
and less satisfactory conditions were ex- 
perienced. From then onwards the pace 
grew ever slower, our greatest difficulty 
being to get the leading team to pull hard 
with nothing in front to interest them. We 
even changed from night to day travelling, 
as the ice particles were so frozen that the 
friction of the sledge runners failed to thaw 
them and the resultant surface was sandy 
and glideless; however this was only suc- 
cessful for three days, before a blizzard 
forced us to return to night sledging again. 
After trying numerous other expedients, 
we abandoned one sledge on July 13; its 
load had by this time been reduced from 
1050 to 750 pounds, and this we were able 
to divide between the other two sledges. 
This procedure meant very hard work, as 
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each sledge now weighed 1125 pounds, but 
it left one man free to ski ahead of the 
leading team, which usually pulled well 
behind him. Eventually, a week later, we 
caught our first glimpse of the east coastal 
mountains, and on the next day, turning 
south-east, we established our first survey 
station. We were all feeling rather ex- 
hausted at this point; we had sledged 9 
hours daily, which meant that, including 
pitching and striking camp and cooking, 
we had to work a full 16 hours. Further- 
more blizzards during the past ten days 
had made the surfaces at times almost un- 
sledgeable. Since leaving the west we had 
come some 470 miles, averaging 184 miles 
on travelling days, and had only just 
arrived at the threshold of the mountains 
we wanted to map. The wind, however, 
would now no longer be dead against us, 
as it had been hitherto, although for- 
tunately we had never experienced much 
more than 50° F. of frost. 

For the next five weeks we followed the 
trend of the land to the south, mapping the 
350 miles of unknown mountains in as 
great detail as our dwindling food supplies 
allowed. Godfrey’s job was thenceforth 
a thankless one; whenever he was not at 
work in icy conditions with his. theodolite, 
or sketching the numerous beautiful peaks 
around us, his brain was seething with 
computations of all sorts. Lindsay helped 
him with the booking and with getting 
time-signals from Rugby and Nauen on 
the long-wave wireless set, while I took 
panorama photographs and drove the 
dogs. During this period we found our- 
selves crossing a peculiar series of hollows 
and ridges, caused by the conformation of 
the land underneath the ice. Reaching 
the top ofa ridge, we would be faced with a 
sudden drop of the best part of a thousand 
feet, which had to be negotiated either by 
a zigzag course, or by putting ropes under 
the runners to act as brakes. 

Throughout all this time we had ab- 
normally bad weather, and twice were 
kept to our tents by three-day blizzards; 


As the party left the west 
coast, they lost five dogs 
down crevasses, and numer- 
ous others were only retrieved 


with difficulty 


Good going on the ice-cap: 
an early morning scene at a 
height of about 10,000 feet 


A sledge, loaded with over 
half a ton of food and equip- 
ment, will only start moving 


if the dogs pull together 
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during such periods of enforced inaction, 
the deerskin rugs, providing an insulation 
between our eiderdown sleeping-bags and 
the oilskin covering the ice, used to become 
exceedingly wet with condensation. Once 
when we were making an effort to dry 
them by means of a ‘Primus’, and had our- 
selves all left the tent to take some obser- 
vations, Lindsay suddenly saw smoke ap- 
pearing through the tent door. He hastily 
extinguished the fire, which had already 
burnt Godfrey’s windproof coat and part 
of his sleeping-bag, but, if he had not been 
so observant and acted so promptly, we 
should have lost almost everything we 
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After the fire which so nearly brought disaster: 
the charred relics of Mr Godfrey’s sleeping-bag 
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possessed. The only explanation is that 
the heat expanded the down inside the 
bag, causing it to fall over the ‘Primus’. 
We spent our evening busily sewing up the 
sleeping-bag by the aid of our only two 
remaining needles; for fear of breaking 
them, we took good care not to use 
thimbles!| When we were confined to our 
tent in this way, we usually had plenty of 
odd jobs to do; if we were more fortunate, 
we slept or read. We had a curious but 
not very extensive library; it consisted of a 
pocket Atlas, the Oxford Book of English 
Verse, Vanity Fair, Barchester Towers, Emma, 
Macbeth and Hamlet. We could not really 
enjoy such idleness to the full, as it all 
meant delay, besides hindering the survey 
and covering everything outside with drift- 
ing snow; furthermore, our thoughts 
turned always to the question of food. 
During the second week of the journey, 
owing to being delayed by the morasses, 
we had been forced to reduce our daily 
ration from 30 to 26 ounces and we could 
scarcely risk reducing it further. Each of 
us took it in turns to be cook and was re- 
sponsible for making the ‘weekly’ ration- 
box last its allotted eight days. There is a 
great art in cooking even such simple fare 
as Ours; no one even expected to feel satis- 
fied after a meal, but it depended on the 
mixing of the various ingredients as to 
whether he still felt ravenous or not. For 
breakfast we always had porridge mixed 
with phosphates of milk, and cocoa to 
drink; the evening ‘hoosh’ of pemmican, a 
concentrated form of fresh beef containing 
42 per cent of fat and 45 per cent protein, 
was however the piéce de résistance of the 
day, and pea-flour was added to it to make 
it more palatable and lessen its disagree- 
ably salty taste. We always halted for a 
few minutes once during sledging hours 
for ‘luncheon’; this sumptuous feast con- 
sisted of one hard biscuit with frozen 
margarine and rather less than 3 oz. of 
chocolate per man. Fortunately we had 
discovered early on that dog-pemmican 
was edible and ate between us about 2 lb. 


Akelosak, Kinisuvak, Peter Madse and Mtkisuk 


of it daily, both raw and in the evening 
‘hoosh’; but it had the disadvantage of 
giving us indigestion and making us smell. 
Sixteen lumps of sugar each were also in- 
cluded in the day’s ration; if any could be 
saved from the porridge and cocoa, the 
careful man had a few lumps handy in the 
pockets of his windproofs! Lastly an anti- 
scorbutic dose of concentrated lemon juice 
was taken every alternate day. 

Slowly we made our way southward, 
mapping and photographing the moun- 
tains, and collecting geological specimens 
wherever possible. Even during the cross- 
ing we had found that each day varied 
considerably; this was largely due to the 
weather conditions and to the beautiful 
delicate hues of sapphire, crimson and gold 
which tinged the heavens. Now that we 
could no longer enjoy the midnight sun, 
these colours were deeper and even more 
wonderful. 


The crevasses in the neighbourhood of 
Kangerdlugsuak were so enormous that 
some were even big enough to swallow 
a cross-Channel steamer. Actually they 
were not really as dangerous as the smaller 
ones on the west coast, because they were 
often so large as to be easily visible from a 
distance, even in diffused light, and merely 
necessitated our making wide detours 
around them. Even so, Lindsay cele- 
brated his birthday by falling down one; it 
was a terrible moment, but he was lucky 
enough to fall on an ice-shelf instead of 
some 1} miles to the depths beneath, and 
was pulled out. 

The only signs of life we found during 
the journey were a little moss and lichen 
on some rocks one day, a few birds driven 
out of their course by the wind, and lastly 
the tracks of a fox running ‘inland’ and 
thus away from food and the coast. 

Two days before sighting Mount Forel, 
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(Above) Surveying: getting the second ray on the highest peak in the Arctic, 12,600 feet 
(Below) Heavy going, uphill, towards the end of the journey, was a test for tured dogs 


sbi: 


Eskimo women rowed the party and their favourite dogs in a skin boat to Angmagssalik 


the region of which had been surveyed by 
the British Arctic Air-Route Expedition of 
1930-31, we camped at 10,850 feet, a 
greater height than any previous polar 
expedition. ) 
Arriving at the southern point of our 
survey, we still had 13 days’ food and 
another 200 miles ahead of us; however, by 
dint of travelling in all sorts of weather, 
when even the ski became impracticable 
and we sank in with every stride, and 
although for eight consecutive days we 
could get no astronomical observations for 
navigation, we managed it with two days’ 
food in hand. Just as we were meditating 
on the best overland route, we saw an 
Eskimo coming to meet us; he was later 
joined by other Eskimos, who brought a 
skin boat to row us across to Watkins’ old 
base-hut. There, to our intense joy, we 
were able to give the dogs a treble feed 
from two old cases of dog-pemmican we 
had just found. These dogs had been in 
harness for over 15 weeks and had covered 
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about 1200 miles; their performance 
throughout had been nothing less than 
briluant. Our only sorrow now was that 
we had to part from them; however, we 
found them good masters and took our 
favourites in the skin boat, in which we 
were rowed by Eskimo women, to Ang- 
magssalik. There we gave them to Dr 
Paul Victor, leader of the French expedi- 
tion, which had unsuccessfully attempted 
to reach the mountains which we had just 
surveyed, failing to penetrate the pack-ice 
on the east coast. 

About the events of our week’s stay at 
Angmagssalik we remember little, except 
that we ate at every opportunity, enjoyed 
a gramophone and were accused of sleep- 
ing toomuch. Eventually, on September 
15, an Aberdeen fishing-vessel called the 
Jacinth arrived; had she come half a day 
later, the pack-ice, moving rapidly south- 
ward, would have forced us to remain 
another twelve monthsin Greenland. Three 
weeks later we stepped ashore at Aberdeen. 


A Pilgrim in Andalusia 


bys EP HODGSON 


Every summer, through the marshlands of the province of Huelva in the south-west of Spain, a 
pilgrimage is made to the lonely sanctuary of Our Lady of the Dew. The pilgrimage is said to 
date back to the early days of the Reconquista, when the image of the Virgin was recovered after 
five centuries of Moorish domination. A feature of recent festivals has been the presence of motor- 
cars—this year there were 600; Mr Hodgson, however, made the journey in the traditional manner 


Eary on Sunday mornings before Whit- 
suntide, the inhabitants of most of the 
principal towns of western Andalusia are 
awakened by the sound of drums and fifes 
playing a weird and melancholy tune. It 
is the official reminder that the time is 
drawing near when the faithful should 
wend their way in pilgrimage over the 
marshes of the province of Huelva to the 
shrine of the Virgin of the Dew. Here 
she appeared miraculously to some shep- 
herds many centuries ago. Twenty-two 
Fraternities formed in various towns and 
villages of Andalusia are devoted to her 
worship. Each sends a caravan of pil- 
grims. Of late years, modernity has un- 
fortunately led to some going by motor, 
but those who wish to go in the traditional 
manner should do so on horseback, in 
covered cart or even on foot, according to 
their means. 

The Huelva Brotherhood, which I, 
though a foreigner and a ‘heretic,’ was 
allowed the honour of joining, is the oldest 
and largest. It is ruled by a Chief 
Brother, elected each year, whose role is 
no inexpensive one, as he defrays the 
greater part of the cost of the pilgrimage, 
amounting to well over £100. On this 
occasion their caravan set out on June I, 
at about seven in the evening, and to the 
stranger in their midst a cart seemed at 
first sight the least tiring and most econo- 
mical means of locomotion. In fact, how- 
ever, I found it excruciatingly uncomfort- 
able, and was glad to avail myself of the 
opportunities offered to me for completing 
the greater part of the journey on horse- 
back. The men wore the typical Anda- 


lusian clothes: a short white linen jacket, 
cut much like an Eton jacket, only fitting 
close around the neck; a pair of pantalones 
of dark material; some leggings made of 
goatskin and very similar in design to those 
worn by cowboys; a broad-brimmed som- 
brero and a green ribbon bearing the silver 
medal of the Brotherhood round the neck, 
completed this picturesque outfit. 

The horsemen assembled at the church 
of St. Peter, where the sin pecado is kept. 
This is a banner with the likeness of the 
image embroidered upon it. It is greatly 
revered by the faithful, and, as is shown 
by its name, the ‘without sin’, is considered 
an object of the utmost purity. It was 
brought down from its place above an 
altar in the church and carried out by the 
Chief Brother, who placed it in an ornate 
silver-gilt triumphal car drawn up before 
the door amongst a crowd of men on horse- 
back. The whole party then went down 
to one of the principal squares where the 
rest of the caravan had assembled, waiting 
to be led forth on the pilgrimage by the 
Chief Brother. 

In the actual procession the horsemen 
take the lead until they are out of the town, 
when they are free to wander where they 
like. They are followed by the car bear- 
ing the banner, drawn by two white mules; 
then comes a carriage specially provided 
for the Chief Brother, which is in turn 
followed by the ordinary carts. ‘These are 
immense two-wheeled farm carts entirely 
devoid of springs, drawn by two or three 
mules. They are covered with a white 
awning bearing such inscriptions as: Viva 
la Virgen del Rocto (‘Long Live the Virgin of 
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the Dew’), Viva la Blanca Paloma (‘Long 
Live the White Dove’—another name for 
the Virgin), and even a few Viva la Repub- 
lica showing that, although this was a 
Catholic festival, some of the participants 
were staunch supporters of the new régime. 
The carts are fitted up inside with benches, 
and carry below a large pocket containing 
the bedding and sufficient food and drink 
for five days, for the occupants. They 
vary in number from year to year and 
from one Brotherhood to another; Huelva, 
which usually puts up a brave show, has 
been known to send as many as twenty- 
three, but on this occasion there were only 
twelve. 

Thanks to the efforts of the major-domo, 
whose business it is to see that all goes 
smoothly, the procession was soon organ- 
ized. At seven we were advancing slowly 
through the streets amidst deafening 
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A Ae by H, E. eae 
Preceded " horsemen and followed by carts full of pilgrims, the sacred banner of each 
Brotherhood is borne along in a special triumphal car 


“Vivas’, the sound of drums and flutas, and 
the explosion of rockets, which, curiously 
enough, it is the universal Spanish custom 
to fire during the day-time on all festive 
occasions. ‘The night, as we emerged 
from the town, was warm. Nota breath of 
air stirred over the marshes. The whole 
caravan proceeded at a slow walk, jolting 
gently from side to side according to the 
roughnesses of the road. It soon grew 
quite dark and the occupants of the carts 
lit their paper lanterns, which cast a soft 
glow on the white canopies. The trium- 
phal car, too, lit up its candles, and looked 
like some supernatural vehicle wending its 
way along the deserted road. The air 
was full of the most discordant sounds 
imaginable, the occupants of the carts 
whiling away the time singing the typical 
Andalusian songs known as coplas and 
fandangos. ‘The cumulative effect of these, 
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accompanied as they were by the inces- 
sant clapping of hands, beating of tam- 
bourines and the all-pervading sound of 
drums and fifes, produced an indescribable 
cacophony. 

At about a quarter to one we arrived 
at the village of San Juan del Puerto. 
Here an unusually enthusiastic reception 
awaited the procession on account of the 
behaviour of the socialist mayor. ‘This 
petty functionary, an ardent republican 
and an atheist, had, it appeared, forbidden 
the Brotherhood of his village to go on the 
pilgrimage that year. The inhabitants 
were therefore so wroth that they vowed 
they would demonstrate their feelings upon 
our arrival. This they did to such pur- 
pose that it took an hour to pass through 
the village, which was less than a mile long. 
Looking ahead from the cart nothing but 
a sea of people crowding round the car 
bearing the banner could be seen. ‘The 
upraised hands and waving hats and 
handkerchiefs looked, in the dim light of 
the candles, like reeds blown by a storm. 

Finally we got through and halted in the 
open country to reassemble. By then the 
occupants of the carts seemed to have 
shouted themselves hoarse; occasional 
bursts of ribald song were still audible, 
but even these died away finally into the 
night. ‘The moon had risen and shed a pale 
light on my companions. Now and then 
the glow of a rider’s cigarette gleamed as 
a sombre silhouette passed. The armed 
escort of two civil guards threw grotesque 
and elongated shadows on the ground: 
sinister shadows which seemed to consist of 
nothing but their three-cornered helmets, 
their cloaks and their rifles. The silence 
was only broken by the distant clop-clop 
of the horses’ hoofs on the hard road, or 
by an occasional word of encouragement 
addressed in sonorous tones by the mule- 
driver to his beasts. 

By five the next morning we had reached 
Niebla, where the company had time to 
drink some coffee before mass was cele- 
brated in the church. Most of the men 
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seemed to pay little or no attention to the 
service, some even going so far as to grum- 
ble at having to kneel on the tiled floor. 
The priest preached a short sermon at the 
end, in which he expressed the wish that 
the Virgin might come to the aid wf the 
worthy, whereupon an old woman began 
to wail and scream, beseeching Heaven to 
cure her sick son. Her supplications were 
so loud that it was quite impossible to hear 
what the priest was saying. Finally, after 
disregarding hostile cries from all sides, 
she was led out and the sermon was 
resumed. 

At seven-thirty the banner, which had 
been hung behind the altar in the church, 
was replaced in its car and we set out once 
more. The caravan strung out as it 
crossed the Rio Tinto and, after watering 
our beasts at a trough on the other side, 
we left the high road and turned into a 
country lane. The sun was well up in the 
sky by now and the day promised to be a 
hot one. The road was, however, shaded 
in most places by eucalyptus trees and a 
few pines. ‘The country on either side was 
undulating, the fields of maize and the 
vineyards making lovely patches of fresh 
green. ‘To perfect the picture, every now 
and again, a darker patch of umbrella 
pines stood up against the brilliant blue 
sky. At one spot we passed six magnifi- 
cent bulls in a field, which were greeted 
with shouts of joy and derision. It looked 
as if everyone wanted to fight them there 
and then. 

The night was due to be spent at Al- 
monte, and we arrived in the village at 
about half-past six in the evening. Each 
cart had a house allotted to it. Our own 
was a poor labourer’s cottage on the out- 
skirts of the village. There were three 
rooms and a hayloft, and, as they were a 
large family, there was not too much room 
for us. The men arranged their beds in 
the loft while the women slept on the 
ground floor. We supped on some rabbit 
and rice, dipping our forks into the pot 
and foraging for the best bits. Most of my 


companions soon found that they were too 
tired to stay up for long, so, after watching 
the eternal sevillanas in the café for a few 
minutes, we retired, leaving the others to 
carry on the festivities for the best part of 
the night. 

Next morning we were up early. Break- 
fast began with a small wineglassful of 
aguardiente or spirits made from aniseed, 
followed by a draught of cold water. The 
company then washed at the drinking- 
well out in the yard, and, after packing up, 
had a cup of coffee which had been simmer- 
ing meanwhile. The mules were then 
harnessed and we proceeded upon our 
way. We had not gone far before one of 
the wheels of the Chief Brother’s travelling 
carriage dropped off, which did not help 
to hasten our progress. It was finally 


decided, however, to leave it for the neces- 
sary repairs, and to push on. The cara- 
van now left the road completely, and 
plunged into the country along a narrow 
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sandy track. The dust was appalling and 
seemed to get in everywhere, until you 
were breathing and eating sand, and could 
see nothing for the sand in your eyes. At 
first the track went over a series of ridges, 
which caused much creaking of brakes on 
the downhill slopes and thrashing of the 
unfortunate mules on the other side. It 
gradually flattened out and became more 
wooded as we approached the edge of the 
marshes. 

At about eleven we stopped for lunch on 
the edge of the mud flats. By this time we 
were not the only people on the road. A 
good many horsemen passed us in pairs or 
singly, and even another small Brother- 
hood went through to the accompaniment 
of our cheers. At three o’clock we were 
once more under way, and, after a dreary 
ride across the mud flats, during which it 
began to rain slightly, we arrived at six in 
the evening outside the sanctuary. As 
there was a definite order in which the 


Against the monotonous Andalusian scenery the girls’ bright dresses stand out in lively contrast 
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different Brotherhoods had to enter the 
place, we were obliged to wait until all 
had arrived. So, in order to get a good 
view of the entry and procession, I pushed 
my way through the crowd on to the steps 
of the church. The riders soon began to 
stream by, the Seville Brotherhood being 
particularly well equipped. Some of the 
carts which had come from the more re- 
mote villages were drawn by a pair of oxen 
and preceded by the driver with his goad 
over his shoulder. Upon arriving directly 
in front of the door, everyone turned to 
face the church and gave an enthusiastic 
“Viva la Virgen del Rocio!’ ‘The carts were 
also, with some difficulty, wheeled round 
in the narrow lane left by the spectators. 
One or two pairs of oxen had been taught 
to kneel down while this was going on. 
The procession appeared unending and 
after two hours it seemed advisable to re- 
turn to the house belonging to the Huelva 
Brotherhood. ‘This consisted of two large 
rooms, with a small stable behind and six- 
teen cubicles. Some of the Brotherhood 
were settling in, and so a claim in one 
corner of the double cubicle reserved for 
horsemen had to be staked out without 
loss of time, by laying down a mattress, 
after which supper, prepared over a char- 
coal brazier, was welcome. After supper 
was over I made my way back to the 
horsemen’s cubicle. It was packed with 
recumbent forms and the air was hot and 
foetid, but I lay down on my mattress and 
soon, tired out, I was lulled to sleep by the 
sound of dancing that came from the prin- 
cipal room of the house. 

During the following morning the church 
itself was the centre of interest. ‘The por- 
tico was crowded with dancers and drum- 
mers who kept up a ceaseless din. The 
interior was filled to overflowing and there 
was a general murmur of voices, occasion- 
ally broken by an extra loud shout from 
without. The Andalusians appeared to 
have no objection to the noise in the 
church, as one of our drummers came in 
and played a special serenade to the 
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Virgin, which sounded very imposing as it 
echoed along the walls. The chief attrac- 
tion was the statue of the Virgin herself. 
The image was almost life-size and stand- 
ing in a sort of golden palanquin, separated 
from the main body of the church by a 
rough iron veja or screen. She was beauti- 
fully dressed in her gala costume: a dress 
embroidered with gold thread, and, on her 
head, a magnificent gold crown studded 
with jewels. In her hands she held a 
sceptre and the Infant Jesus. The steps 
leading up to the reja were covered with 
wax about 2 inches deep, in which, stand- 
ing at all angles, were several dozen lighted 
candles whose flickering flames made the 
splendours of the image scintillate en- 
chantingly. About the side door thronged 
the attendant crowd of beggars displaying 
maimed limbs to the best advantage, 
which is a feature of most religious festivals 
in Spain. 

Back in the square most of the riders had 
mounted by now and were galloping up 
and down. Many of them had girls riding 
pillion, whose gay dresses made a magnifi- 
cent splash of colour. A modern note was 
added by the army of take-you-while-you- 
wait photographers standing about. Some 
even had erected wonderfully coloured 
backgrounds on canvas, one of which 
pictured the Alcazar at Seville with the 
Graf Zeppelin floating above it! 

A downpour marred the afternoon pro- 
gramme, but later the weather cleared. 
The chief feature of the evening was the 
procession of the Rosario, which, though 
preceded by some distinctly incongruous 
fireworks, was both beautiful and curious. 
The Fraternities, with their banners and 
all carrying lighted candles, formed up in 
double file outside their respective houses. 
At a given signal we all moved off. This 
proved a very picturesque moment, for 
from every house ranged round the square 
streamed forth an immense caterpillar of 
flickering lights and a thousand voices sang 
“Rosario, Rosario, viva Santo Domingo que lo 

fundado’’ as the processions, amalgamating, 
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A portrait snatched under the eyes of an envious spectator! 
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converged upon the church. They passed 
through the sanctuary in a seemingly 
unending column, accompanied by chant- 
ing and shuffling of feet. Finally the last 
sin pecado was outlined in the doorway 
against the golden light of the votive can- 
dles, and, with an ever fainter murmur, 
the Brotherhoods dispersed, each returning 
to its own house and to the dancing. 

This being the most important night, 
going to bed was out of the question. 
Wandering along to the Chief Brother’s 
house I found a reunion of people from 
Huelva listening to two very good singers 
of cante hondo or, literally, profound song. 
It is known by this peculiar name because 
the artist, shutting his eyes and grimacing 
while he sings, himself becomes the subject 
of the song, and utters the words, which 
are usually extemporized, with remarkable 
realism and depth of feeling. The scene 
was unforgettable. The room, a small 
one, lit by an oil-lamp hanging in the 
centre over a table on which were some 
glasses and several bottles of sherry, was 
packed with people all pressing forwards 
and craning their necks to catch every 
word and note, while they held their 
breath from sheer ecstasy. The gay silks 
and kerchiefs of the women stood out 
against the white jackets of the men, and 
it seemed that under no other circum- 
stances could members of either sex of 
this southern race be seen so well. 

And then the songs! To describe them 
adequately is quite impossible. To get an 
idea of them the reader should transport 
himself in imagination to hot, lazy Anda- 
lusia. He should yield himself to the 
spirit of glamour and romance, dead in 
our cold north, but still potent among 
these more primitive people. Then, his 
blood warmed by a glass or two of golden 
sherry, let him listen to the singer’s voice. 
It rises and falls in regular cadence as he 
sings one of those songs so admirably suited 
to the burning climate and _ passionate, 
fiery nature of the people. A type of song 
that is a relic of the Arab domination, 
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each line ending in those long-drawn-out, 
tremulous notes, in a minor key, which 
sound so weird and uncanny. As he 
sings, this world disappears; the people, 
the room, all around fade; the very singer 
becomes indistinct, and nothing is heard 
but the words—languorous words of love, 
passion, sorrow, joy. . . . But the song is 
drawing to a close, the last notes die away, 
and the enthusiastic “‘Olés’’ of the audience 
recall one to reality. 

The night passed quickly in this way, 
and morning found a rather jaded party 
still dancing and singing. Breakfast fin- 
ished, we packed up for the homeward 
journey, which was due to begin at mid- 
day after the final procession of the Virgin. 
This is supposed to be the culminating 
ceremony of the feast, and is undoubtedly 
an imposing and extraordinary spectacle. 
For it the image is taken out of the church 
and paraded round the square. But, since 
she is the patron saint of Almonte, it is 
only the men of that village who are 
allowed to carry her. They number at 
least two hundred, and each man wants 
to do his share. ‘The result is a violent 
struggle in which the Virgin rises and falls 
and sways from side to side as though she 
is about to topple over at any moment. 
The men almost kill each other in their 
efforts, and probably if a member of an- 
other community tried to join in, he would 
not come out of it alive. Now the palan- 
quin is placed on the ground in front of a 
cart where someone has died; now up 
again, tipping backwards and forwards as 
before. And so it proceeds slowly through 
the crowd, delirious with emotion and 
forming a mass of waving hats and hands, 
while from every throat rise the last wild 
cries of “‘Viva la Virgen del Rocto”’ and ‘‘Viva 
la Blanca Paloma’, until the whole air 
vibrates with the sound. The Almonteans 
themselves have their clothes torn to 
shreds, and the effect of this ragged 
mass of humanity struggling blindly 
for a mere touch of the palanquin, 
while closely pressed by the surrounding 
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crowd all cheering themselves hoarse, is 
quite unique. 

This scene ended the feast. To a 
foreigner, to live thus for a short time the 
life of these people was an experience of 
unusual interest. The Latin races in 
general and the Spaniards in particular 
are reputed inhospitable, yet nothing could 
exceed the kindness of these pilgrims, 
mostly drawn from the poorer classes. 
They gladly shared everything with the 
stranger, whose well-being was their con- 
stant care. They seemed instinctively to 
hold themselves responsible for his safe 
return, for, on one occasion, the whole 
Brotherhood turned out as a search-party 
owing to a rumour that ¢/ Ingles had fallen 
from his horse and been badly hurt. 

The journey back was uneventful. In 
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On the actual scene of the festival, besides the sanctuary itself, 


the evening following our departure we 
slept once more with our good hosts of the 
Friday night, and left early next morning 
for a fourteen-hour ride home. We were 
met several hours out of Huelva by a vast 
crowd that had come to welcome us. It 
was quite dark when we reached the out- 
skirts of the town once more. We here 
formed up for the triumphal entry, each 
bearing his silver-headed stave, and, 
amidst shouts, drums, fifes and rockets, 
advanced slowly. The pavements were 
packed to overflowing, and in some places 
the streets were almost impassable. But 
our horses managed to push a way through 
the wildly cheering throng. So we pressed 
on, right up a flight of steps to the church 
door, where the banner was once more 
hung in its accustomed place. 
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An Episode in Brazil 


by G. M. DYOTT 


In 1926 Mr Dyott made an expedition down the River of Doubt, in Brazil, under the auspices of 

the Roosevelt Memorial Association, to confirm the findings of the late Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 

who descended the same stream in 1914. After a long journey overland the Dyott party, consisting 

of four white men and four native helpers (or camaradas) reached their objective. How the 
serious situation which then arose became an amusing incident is here told 


I was standing on the river-bank watching 
my camaradas unpack some canvas boats: 
Before me lay the headwaters of the mys- 
terious River of Doubt, hemmed in by 
dense jungle. Trouble was brewing. I 
felt it in the air. Suddenly, behind me I 
heard an anxious voice. ‘“‘Senhor, senhor.”’ 

“Yes?” I said, turning about. “What is 
it, Alfredo?”’ 

My head canoe-man came awkwardly 
toward me. 

“The canoes, senhor. . 

“What about them?” I asked. 

“It is impossible that we use them, 
senhor,” he stammered, the perspiration 
trickling down his black face, “‘they are not 
safe—the men are afraid of them; the rocks 
will tear them to pieces and we shall all 
drown.” 

As he spoke his voice hardened a little 
with determination. Out of the corner of 
my eye I saw that the other men had 
drawn closer and were listening to what 
was being said. ‘There was stubborn de- 
fiance in their attitude. 

Although this crisis was not unexpected 
I had to think quickly. From experiences 
on previous expeditions I well knew how 
mulish these men of the Brazilian hinter- 
land could be, and how fearful they were 
of anything new. I had anticipated some 
such opposition as this and had given a 
good deal of thought to the problem dur- 
ing our 300-mile trek overland. Now the 
cat was out of the bag. I knew the men 
were ready to quit, and something had to 
be done immediately. 

With three white companions I could 
never hope to navigate alone the 700 miles 
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of winding river which lay between us 
and the Amazon. Even with light canvas 
boats at least four camaradas would be neces- 
sary, assuming conditions were favourable. 
As these thoughts were running through 
my mind I had an inspiration. If it was 
hard labour they were looking for, I would 
give them plenty. 

“Tell the camaradas,’ I said, “I don’t 
want them to use the canvas boats. We 
have only three of them, anyhow—two for 
my companions and myself, the other to 
be kept in reserve. For yourselves you 
will have to make a dugout.” 

Alfredo’s expression changed immedi- 
ately. When it came to dugout canoes he 
felt quite at home. There was nothing he 
did not know about them—except the one 
important fact that, short-handed as we 
were, we could never use them on the River 
of Doubt. He was about to hurry off with 
the good news, when I called him back. 

“You will have to work fast,” I warned 
him. “The wet season is upon us, and in 
two or three weeks this whole country will 
be under water.” 

Alfredo grinned. ‘“‘One week, senhor,”’ 
and he held up one finger to emphasize 
the point. 

At dawn the next day the camaradas set 
out in search of a suitable tree from which 
to fashion their dugout. I went with them 
to see they did not waste time. They 
needed a canoe at least 25 feet long and 
2% feet wide if it was to carry four men and 
its share of the cargo. That meant a real 
forest giant. Under such circumstances 
you cannot pick and choose. All you can 
hope to do is to find something which will 


more or less fit in with your requirements. 
An ideal tree for their purpose would have 
been one standing 30 feet clear above the 
roots. The quality of wood was all-im- 
portant. If too soft it would split easily, 
and possibly break up in the making; if too 
hard it would be difficult to work. 

The first tree we tested was like iron. 
Its proportions were perfect, but when we 
chipped off a piece and threw it into a 
near-by pool it sank out of sight. If ob- 
liged to, we could have used this tree, but 
its load-carrying capacity would have been 
small and if it upset in the rapids it would 
have gone to the bottom. We examined 
tree after tree but none seemed just right. 
Either they had flaws or were rotten with 
age. One looked very encouraging. We 
chopped around its base and over it went 
in no time, but alas, it was as hollow as a 
drain-pipe and contained a bees’ nest. 
After a search of many hours we came 
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“Toll the camaradas I don’t want them to use the canvas boats” 


across a splendid-looking specimen, but 
it too had to be abandoned because of 
its location. We had unconsciously wan- 
dered far from the river and it would have 
been impossible to drag the finished canoe 
over some of the intervening obstacles. 
Making our way back, weencountered yet 
another giant standing in a more open spot 
—but again disappointment. It looked 
perfect but when cut down revealed an 
ants’ nest in the base and long cracks run- 
ning up through the centre. It took us 
two whole days to find what we wanted, 
and the men felled five trees in the search. 
Even then our final choice was not every- 
thing to be desired, for the wood was very 
hard. The great trunk stood on slightly 
rising ground within reasonable reach of 
the river. It towered aloft, straight and 
clean, with an enormous array of branches 
radiating from the top like the frame-work 
ofa giant umbrella. We cleared away the 
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jungle beneath, then got busy with axes. 
After four hours’ toil a cracking noise 
warned us to stand clear, and over it went 
with a terrific crash, pulling down a host 
of smaller trees with it. On measuring up 
the main trunk we found we had 29 feet 
of solid timber to play with, the diameter 
at the larger end being a trifle over 3 feet. 

As it was not possible to shift such an 
enormous log, we began by clearing away 
all the debris and broken branches, and 
then doing the preliminary roughing-out 
just where it lay. Squaring up the ends 
alone removed a good ton of hard wood, 
and it took the best part of two days to do 
it. Then came the task of levelling off the 
top, which is the most important part of 
all, as this forms the base line from which 
all dimensions are laid out. Even a simple 
job such as drawing a mark on the trunk 
calls for ingenuity if you are not provided 
with a complete tool kit. We had no tape- 
measure, not even a piece of string to help 
us. Our only implements were axes and 
adzes. The camaradas twisted a 30-foot 
cord from some fibrous jungle plant. 
Then they sliced off the bark on each side 
of the log, exposing the yellow wood, upon 
which a line might be drawn. For this 
they took some leaves of a certain shrub 
which, when mashed up in water, pro- 
duced a reddish liquid. To this they 
added a little mud which changed the 
colour to a rich black. The cord was 
soaked in it, then stretched taut along the 
side of the log. When pulled outwards 
and allowed to fly back with a snap it left 
an indelible line on the wood. 

Under my watchful eye, the men worked 
incessantly, hacking and chopping while 
the sweat trickled down their backs in a 
constant stream. I could not help an oc- 
casional smile as I thought of what, unless 
I was sadly mistaken, was to come later. 
Alfredo sweated too, and suspected noth- 
ing. Soon a series of V-cuts had been 
made all along the top of the log, and the 
intervening humps sliced off, making the 
top smooth and level. Next they roughed 
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off the sides and tapered the bow and 
stern, then commenced the long, hard task 
of digging out the inside. 

While the camaradas were hacking away 
in the forest the river continued to rise, 
inch by inch, till now our camp site was 
barely a foot and a half above the water. 
For safety’s sake I put in an hour of mild 
recreation one afternoon assembling the 
canvas boats, and as they weighed only 100 
pounds it was very easy, with the help of 
my three companions, to lift them into the 
water. When fully loaded with cargo and 
men they did not draw more than four 
inches and could be handled without effort. 
Alfredo regarded them that evening with 
amazement. 

“I think they are very dangerous, 
senhor,” he said. “They sit on top of the 
water like a leaf.” 

“You are right, Alfredo,’ I answered, 
“but when will that dugout be ready? 
That’s what I am anxious about. You 
have now been at work two weeks.” 

Alfredo looked sheepish. 

‘The wood is hard,’’ he mumbled, “‘the 
insects have given much trouble, and we 
must constantly be on the look-out for 
Indians; perhaps in one week more. . . .” 

Again I pointed to the river. Most of 
our stores were in the canvas boats, but a 
lot still remained under our shelter, now 
surrounded by water. 

It took the camaradas six solid days to 
chop out the interior of that canoe, and 
they kept at it twelve hours a day. They 
left three partitions as reinforcements while 
the work was in progress. By the time 
most of the hollowing-out was completed, 
the weight of the original log had been re- 
duced by several tons and it was now pos- 
sible to move it. A huge pile of chips had 
collected around the canoe. These were 
levelled off and the half-finished boat rolled 
over on to a solid foundation. A large 
canoe is more stable if the bottom is flat, 
so they cut away the rounded surface be- 
neath. ‘The job was now nearly finished. 
The reinforcing ribs were finally removed 
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‘Next they roughed off the sides and tapered the bow’ 


‘Then commenced the long hard task of digging 
out the inside’ 


‘The reinforcing ribs were finally removed and 
the interior carefully smoothed’ 


and the interior carefully smoothed. As 
the wood was very hard the walls were 
shaved down pretty thin. Several rows of 
small holes were made in the sides as a 
check on the thickness and then pegged up 
again. With the sides reduced to 1 inch 
and the bottom to 14 inch in thickness, 
the dugout was finished. 

Alfredo announced the completion of his 
task with a smile of satisfaction. He was 
only a few hours over three weeks, but it 
was none too soon, for the lapping waters 
of the river were now within a few inches 
of our encampment. The next job was to 
get our 3000-pound canoe to the river. 
Water covered the forest floor and it was 
only necessary to pull the canoe 30 yards 
in order to float it. It was brought to 
camp and I must admit was an excellent 
job, well proportioned and good to look at, 
but it could only carry the four men and 
100 pounds of baggage. The surplus 
stores had therefore to be divided between 
the two canvas boats. 

We could not afford another hour’s de- 
lay so we broke camp immediately and for 
a few hours worked our way downstream 
looking for high ground on which to spend 
the night. I say ‘worked’, but the word 
only applied to the camaradas in their dug- 
out; the current was so feeble that the 
lumbering craft had to be propelled by 
means of long poles, while the light canvas 
boats glided forward under easy strokes of 
our paddles. Next day the difference be- 
tween the two craft was even more appar- 
ent. In the few swift passages the heavy 
dugout got carried on to obstacles which 
the canvas boats dodged without effort. 
At four o’clock we approached a low range 
of hills, and the booming of rapids sounded 
ahead. I gave orders to make fast to some 
overhanging boughs while I went ashore 
to reconnoitre. We had stopped none too 
soon; barely 50 yards downstream the 
placid river turned into a foaming cata- 
ract, While the men made camp, ahurried 
survey showed me that a portage of nearly 
one mile would have to be made. By 
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noon next day all cargo had been safely 
transported to the foot of the rapids. ‘The 
task of moving the canoes across followed. 
It took four men one hour to carry the two 
canvas boats over the improvized trail and 
put them in the water ready to continue 
the journey down-river. Then we all 
went back to see what could be done with 
the dugout. 

It was some job hauling that inert mass 
of 3000 pounds out of the water, but by 
evening we had managed to move it for- 
ward some 30 yards along the portage trail, 
to the accompaniment of much grunting 
and groaning on the part of the camaradas. 
After a good night’s rest we set to work 
with renewed vigour. All morning we 


‘As the wood was very hard the walls were 
shaved down pretty thin’ 
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‘The next job was to get our 3000-pound canoe to the river? 


pulled and tugged. The heat was terrific; 
insects swarmed around us till we were 
driven almost frantic. Alfredo employed 
every device imaginable to make the work 
easier but by noon we had only covered 
100 yards. As we stopped for a few mo- 
ments’ rest, the camaradas held a consulta- 
tion among themselves. ‘They were evi- 
dently learning their lesson, for Alfredo 
came over to me with a look of despair on 
his face. 

“Senhor,” he said, awkwardly, ‘“‘we 
can’t drag that canoe any further— 
eight men are not sufficient. What can 
we do?” 

“Leave it where it is,’ I suggested, “‘and 
let’s build a new one at the foot of the 
rapids!’ Alfredo’s face dropped at this. 
He evidently took me seriously. 

“But, senhor,” he pleaded, “that won’t 
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do any good. We can’t stop and build a 
dugout every time we make a portage.” 

“But how can you get along without a 
dugout?” I asked him. ‘“Haven’t you 
any suggestions to make?’’ Alfredo’s eyes 
brightened. 

“T have an idea,” he said, with the air of 
one about to spring a surprise. 

‘And what’s that, may I ask?” 

“Senhor,” he replied, ‘‘you have for- 
gotten; we have another canvas boat. Why 
not use it and leave this goddam dugout 
where it is?”’ 

“What a marvellous idea, Alfredo,” I 
exclaimed. “I never thought of that. But 
what about the other camaradas? They 
won’t ride in canvas boats!” 

“You are mistaken, senhor, they will,”’ 
he said, his voice trembling with anxiety. 
“We never wish to see a dugout again.” 
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Bede, Durham and 


Northumbria 


by GORDON HOME 


In Durham Cathedral lie the remains of the Venerable Bede, historian and scholar, renowned for 


his encyclopaedic learning and saintly life, who died in A.D. 735. 


Major Home traces the history 


of Northumbria through the monuments of stone with which twelve hundred years have covered tt, 
especially the great cathedral-fortress of Durham and the castles built by the prince-bishops. 


Tue completion of twelve hundred years 
since the death of the Venerable Bede has 
drawn attention to that stern northern 
corner of England where the first English 
historian passed the whole of his peaceful 
life. In the monastery at Wearmouth, a 
monastic oasis of Northumbria, Bede com- 
menced his education in A.D. 680, at the 
age of seven or eight, more than two and 
a half centuries before Durham existed. 

Benedict Biscop had founded Wear- 
mouth shortly before the promising boy 
began his cloistered career, and when, five 
years later, he established a second house 
at Jarrow, separated from it by only 6 
miles, Bede was transferred to it and there 
he remained until his death. To the great 
Abbot Biscop posterity certainly owes a 
debt not easy to repay, for he had gathered 
a valuable library during his journeys on 
the Continent and it was among this ample 
collection of well-chosen volumes that the 
youthful Bede found his opportunity. He 
read omnivorously, and with a well-stored 
mind proceeded, as he grew in experience, 
to write works of history, theology and 
science. If his writings make no pretence 
at originality, his well-balanced character 
shines through them all and his honesty 
is conspicuous in his acknowledgment of 
the sources of his information—a most 
desirable literary quality, not so wide- 
spread as it might be even at this long 
distance from Bede’s time. 

The remarkable mind of this early 
historian of the English people becomes 
more outstanding if we accept Dr Hodg- 


kin’s comment on his parenthood. ‘‘Bede’s 
father possibly”, he writes, “‘his erand- 
father certainly, were rude _ illiterate 
pagans, yet we find their near descendant 
writing Latin which might almost have 
passed muster at the Court of Augustus.” 

When Bede died, probably at the age of 
sixty-three, he was buried in the monas- 
tery church at Jarrow. His bones, how- 
ever, were not destined to remain where 
they were first interred, for early in the 
11th century a monk of Durham contrived 
to transfer the hallowed relics to his own 
monastery. There, in due course, they 
were placed in a shrine constructed for 
them in the magnificent Galilee Chapel 
built by Bishop Hugh Pudsey in the latter 
half of the 12th century. Today the 
visitor sees only the masonry upon which 
it stood, and even the inscription, “Hac 
sunt in Fossa Bedae Venerabilis Ossa’’, is 
no earlier than 1831. 

Notwithstanding the savage destructive- 
ness of the Danes during the gth century, 
portions of the buildings of Biscop’s famous 
centre of English learning exist today. At 
Jarrow the chancel of the church, begun 
in 681 by Biscop and consecrated by Ceol- 
frid, his successor, in 685, may still be seen 
much as Bede knew it, together with roof- 
less walls of other portions of the conventual 
buildings. Biscop’s masonry is also visible 
in the western porch of Monk Wearmouth 
Church. These two monastic churches 
might well have become places attracting 
to this corner of Durham great numbers of 
modern pilgrims. Unfortunately for them, 
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J. Dixon-Scott 


The Galilee Chapel at Durham—transitional Norman work—with Bede’s tomb in the background 


the discovery of coal in the county brought 
about the industrialization of the mouths of 
both Wear and Tyne, causing the masonry 
of the 7th century to become begrimed 
with particles of carbon and the pleasant 
riverine landscape to be blotted out with 
factories, gasholders and long terraces of 
small dwellings competing with one an- 
other in the race towards uglification. 
On the other hand, Durham, where the 
relics of Jarrow’s saint now lie, is a place 
of splendour, a nobly uplifted haunt of 
ancient peace, in marked contrast with the 
semi-squalid environment of the two 
Anglo-Saxon monasteries near the coast. 
But Durham stresses always its association 
with St Cuthbert, whose bones also lie 
within its cathedral walls, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Saint of Lindisfarne was 
as much a stranger to the place as Bede. 
It could hardly be otherwise when one 
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recalls the circumstances of the founding 
of the religious house on the hitherto 
empty site. For tradition tells us that the 
monks of Lindisfarne fled from the red 
terror of the Northmen, carrying with 
them the bones of their revered saint, and 
wandered over the northern counties of 
England from sea to sea for a prolonged 
period seeking for a sufficiently safe spot 
where they could establish themselves. 
After a century and more of security 
on the site of a Roman camp at Chester- 
le-Street they again, for fear of the 
Danes, transferred the relics in 995 for a 
few months to Ripon. Returning towards 
Chester-le-Street, when peace was estab- 
lished, Bishop Aldhun found the remains 
of St Cuthbert ‘fastened to the ground’ 
near a bend of the Wear called Dun- 
holme, where it was revealed to one of 
the monks that a secure resting-place for 
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the saint’s relics would be found. In this 
manner, according to the story current in 
Norman times, did Aldhun, the last 
Bishop of Chester-le-Street and the first 
Bishop of Durham, choose the new posi- 
tion for his cathedral, and on the great 
tabular mass of rock, almost insulated by 
the sinuous course of the river, arose the 
first church enshrining the relics of St 
Cuthbert and other saints and bishops. 
There in security they have remained for 
more than nine centuries. 

The first cathedral was almost com- 
pleted by Bishop Aldhun. It was cruci- 
form and had a central and two western 
towers. The monks were replaced by 
secular priests or canons, who, although 
obeying the Benedictine rule, were allowed 
to marry and to occupy separate houses, 
living in a manner not easily distinguished 
from that of the laity. 

At the Norman Conquest this irregular 
system was displaced. The secular canons 
were informed that continuance in office 
was conditional upon their abandoning 
their wives and all worldly pursuits. The 
dean and his son, who was one of the 
canons, agreed to the terms; the remainder 
were expelled. Bishop William de St 
Carileph showed clearly that the ecasy- 
going days of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
were at an end. With them went Ald- 
hun’s cathedral, and in place of it rose, in 
all its massive splendour, the vast structure 
in great part existing today. 

The coming of the Normans wrought 
still further changes at Durham. They 
soon resolved on the extinction of the 
provinces into which England was divided. 
The power exercised by each of these great 
earldoms was equivalent to that of a vice- 
roy and it could not safely be allowed to 
continue. But powerful units were re- 
quired permanently on the Scottish and 
Welsh frontiers, and for the former 1t was 
decided to unite the earldom of Northum- 
berland with the bishopric of Durham. 
Between the Tees and the Tyne palatine 
authority was granted to the bishops of 
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Durham—the crown had thus delegated 
its sovereign power to a_prince-bishop, 
writs within the boundaries of his territory 
being issued in the bishop’s name. The 
seat of authority now became established 
on the natural fortress defended on three 
sides by the deep-running Wear. 
Protecting the neck of the peninsula, the 
Conqueror erected, in 1072, a strong castle 
with a keep crowning an artificial mound. 
Here the prince-bishops had their central 
fortress as feudal lords, and across the great 
fortified enclosure, in the imposing group 
of cathedral buildings, he reigned as 
bishop. Nowhere else in England existed 
at any time a combination of power so 
formidable. It was unique. Even the 
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Lindisfarne Castle. Durham was founded by 
monks of Lindisfarne who fled from their Holy 
Island, bearing St. Cuthbert’s remains 
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cathedral in its present form produces a 
feeling that here is something unlike other 
English cathedrals. Scott’s familiar de- 
scription “‘half House of God, half castle 
*gainst the Scot” finding a ready echo in 
the mind. 

To guard his Scottish border, Bishop 
Flambard built, about 1121, a great castle 
at Norham on the banks of the Tweed. It 
was taken by David, King of Scotland, in 
1136 and again two years later, and so 
greatly did it suffer on these occasions that 
Bishop Pudsey was obliged virtually to re- 
build it soon afterwards. In 1215 Alex- 
ander of Scotland subjected Norham to an 
unsuccessful siege lasting some forty days; 
and in 1318 the garrison was blockaded 
for a year, followed soon afterwards by 
another siege of seven months. It was 
partially through treachery that the castle 
fell when James IV came against it in 1513, 
shortly before his death on Flodden Field, 
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Fiigh on their natural fortress stand the Castle and Cathedral of the prince-bishops of Durham 


but his success was due mainly to the de- 
struction caused by his greatcannon known 
as ‘Mons Meg’, now in Edinburgh Castle. 

The bishops of Durham did not depend 
only upon their own fortresses in the de- 
fence of the border, for in the 12th century 
there were ten palatinate barons, each with 
his stone-built stronghold. The most im- 
portant were Wark, Alnwick and Bam- 
burgh. If the first of these is little known 
it is not on account of its lack of history; 
only after the union of the two countries 
was Wark allowed to fall into such a state 
of decay that not much now remains to 
attract the attention of the passer-by. It 
was built by Walter Espec in the reign of 
Henry I, the site chosen being the Kaim, 
a notable geographical feature of the dis- 
trict, mainly due to glacial action. 

On the ridge of this moraine, some 60 
feet in height, arose a strong Norman 
castle destined to become one of the most 


frequently attacked of any in the British 
Isles. An ancient rhyme tells of the awful 
carnage associated with it and there is 
little doubt that the tradition is correct. 
Wark formed, with Norham, one of the 
bastions of England’s northern barbican, 
and Denham was not exaggerating when 
he wrote that “‘its history from the 12th 
century down to, at least, the 16th century 
is perhaps without a parallel for surprises, 
assaults, sieges, blockades, surrenders, 
evacuations, burnings, restorations, slaugh- 
ters’. These quickly recurring events 
“transformed the mount on which the 
castle stood into a Golgotha’’. 

In marked contrast with this ghoulish 
tale of a Border stronghold is the legend 
of the incident leading to the founding of 
the Order of the Garter by Edward III. 
According to this story it was at a Court 


Norham Gastle, on the Tweed, was built by Flambard, Bishop of Durham, in 1121 
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ball at Wark that the King picked up 
Lady Salisbury’s fallen garter, countering 
the smiles of his guests with the familiar 
words of the motto of the Order. 

When raiding Scottish armies had pene- 
trated beyond the outposts on the Tweed 
they had still to deal with Alnwick before 
they could safely approach Durham, and 
near it they twice met with signal disaster. 
On the first occasion Malcolm Canmore was 
slain, in 1093, and on the second William 
the Lion was taken prisoner by surprise 
when his forces were besieging the castle. 

In the Middle Ages it is more than prob- 
able that Northumbria was richer in forest 
lands than at present and that the gaunt 
landscapes, so widespread in that part of 
England today, were restricted to the very 
limited areas of cultivation and to the bare 
fells. ‘The population was scanty and the 
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danger from parties of raiders caused as 
many as possible to find their homes in the 
walled enclosures protected by the great 
feudal castles. Even as late as the begin- 
ning of last century the county of Durham 
held only a tenth of the population it 
possesses today. Until the beginning of 
the 17th century the Durham peasant did 
not feel sufficiently safe to go to the ex- 
pense of building his cottage of brick or 
stone; he preferred to keep to timber and 
to use thatch for his roof. 

The union of the ancient enemies 
brought a new atmosphere to Northum- 
bria and terminated the almost feudal 
conditions of life which had continued 
until the Palatine was abolished in 1646. 
A century or more earlier Henry VIII had 
clipped the wings of the bishops palatine, 


(Above) The Percys have held Alnwick Castle since 1309, 


the form of indictment being altered from 
“contra pacem Episcopi” to “against the 
King’s peace”. Although the Bishops’ 
powers were revived after the Restoration 
and continued in some degree until as late 
as 1836, the break with mediaeval condi- 
tions took place when the succession of 
James VI of Scotland to the English throne 
brought Border strife to an end. 

The old conditions had not favoured the 
establishment of manufactures in the terri- 
tory of the prince-bishops, and when per- 
manently peaceful conditions came the 
economic history of the province centred 
round the development of the coal mines. 
As far backasthet2thcentury the staple pro- 
duct of Northumbria was coal. Stephen 
had owned a mine in Durham which he 
granted to Bishop Pudsey, and about 
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though it had then long been an important 


Border stronghold. It was extensively rebuilt in the 18th century and has even later additions 
(Opposite) The Tees below High Force, amid moorland scenery typical of western Durham 
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the same period one hears of colliers at 
Bishopwearmouth and other places in the 
vicinity. An order was issued by Edward 
III granting permission for coal dug at 
Newcastle to be taken over the Tyne, and 
in Richard II’s reign the inhabitants of 
Durham received a licence to export from 
their mines without having to pay dues 
to the corporation of Newcastle. Lead- 
mining had been carried on in the western 
fells of Durham from quite early times and 
mustard was extensively grown. Jarrow 
built ships and Gateshead had a prosper- 
ous tanning industry. 

Whatever the output from these indus- 
tries prior to the establishment of peace 
along the Border, there was a general 
waking-up of industry in the 17th century. 
Old coal mines were enlarged, new ones 
were opened, progress was made in both 
lead and iron mining. The population 
grew at first slowly and in time rapidly, 
gaunt stone-built villages springing up 
suddenly upon the bare hillsides. At the 
end of the 18th century the mining popu- 
lation of Durham County alone was about 
140,000 souls, and the golden, if coal- and 
smoke-begrimed age, had definitely begun. 

With the growth of Gateshead, Sunder- 
land, South Shields, Jarrow and the 
Hartlepools the position of the imposing 
city of Durham changed. It ceased to be 
one of the great places of the North and 
gradually fell back to being a small 
market town, a convenient centre for the 
industrial districts surrounding it. To- 
day, therefore, the seat of the prince- 
bishops has the character historically of a 
raised beach where those who care to 
pause may read as easily as the geologist 
of conditions long passed away. 

Entry to the city from the south is made 
by crossing the Elvet Bridge. With the 
exception of two arches, rebuilt later, it is 
the r2th-century work of Hugh Pudsey, 
who was almost as much a pioneer in 
building a stone bridge as Peter de Cole- 
church with his great structure at London. 
On some of the arches which cross the 
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land, houses cluster in pleasing mediaeval 
fashion. The roadway slopes upwards 
and the streets beyond rise steadily until 
they bring one to the open space on 
the historic plateau. There, not greatly 
changed by the passing of the centuries, 
stand those imposing stone monuments In 
which the might of the prince-bishops is 
recorded. ‘They tell of an age very differ- 
ent from the present: so different, indeed, 
that only with an effort of the imagination 
can we picture the episcopal viceroys of 
the North against the buiidings which 
formed .the background for their lives. 
But in this quiet enclosure, where a solemn 
deep-toned bell in the great central tower 
of the cathedral still tolls the curfew every 
evening, a glance backward to the 13th 
century should not be too difficult. The 
bishop is Anthony Bek and he has just 
partaken of a meal attended, not by 
menials, but by knights bareheaded and 
standing; knights also wait upon him in 
his presence-chamber and nobles desiring 
to address him have done so kneeling. 
On all sides in this mediaeval court of 
Durham are exhibited the appendages of 
royalty. The great prelate proceeds to 
march out against the Scots with his 
sovereign Edward I. Surrounding him 
are his officers of state and his personal 
followers number 140 knights, 1000 foot, 
500 horse and 26 standard-bearers. Ac- 
companied by such a force of well- 
equipped fighting men, Anthony Bek 
enjoys little short of kingly power. 

It is no pleasure to turn from such a 
colourful picture of the past to the bleak 
conditions of Durham county today, but 
a gleam of light penetrates the gloom. 
Jarrow, one of the towns most severely 
chastened by the economic depression 
following the Great War, has begun to 
feel again the spirit of hope through the 
help it is receiving from the county of 
Surrey. The same source from which St 
Aidan, St Cuthbert and the Venerable 
Bede drew their inspiration is a living 
power in England still. 


Soviet Samarkand 


by SYLVIA SAUNDERS 


Nowhere in the changing East do old and new present more striking contrasts than in Samarkand 


and in the surrounding territories of Soviet Turkestan. 


Miss Saunders—one of the few foreigners 


who have observed them unconducted—records, besides these changes, the unchanging beauty of the 
blue-tiled mosques and palaces erected by Tamerlane and his successors in his native city 


THE name, the place and the history of 
Samarkand have often caught the fancy of 
poets, of painters and of travellers as well 
as of the conquering armies, from East and 
from West, which have found themselves 
drawn towards that famous city. Today, 
when James Elroy Flecker’s pilgrim song 
of ‘the golden road’ is fresh in people’s 
minds, the name of Samarkand still evokes 
a gleam of romantic expectancy, as if for 
tales of great treasure and of mystic rites. 
The place itself merits this expectancy, 


for its beauty is overwhelming. However 
familiar the East may become, there will 
always, I believe, be wonder left for such 
sparkling blue domes and palaces as yet 
stand in the sunny streets and squares and 
market-places of Samarkand. Some of 
these were built towards the end of the 
14th century, in the reign of Tamerlane, 
the great-great-grandson of Jenghiz Khan; 
others early in the 15th by friends and 
relatives of that insatiable fighter, who was 
a native of the city. The artist who de- 
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signed them is unknown, though there 
must surely be a single mind behind the 
material and shape of these amazing 
buildings. 

In the main square or Registan, a small 
fountain is surrounded on three sides by 
long and lofty buildings, each with a grand 
portico that runs the height of the fagade, 
Once these buildings housed the most 
famous Moslem University in the East. 
They are the three medressehs or colleges of 
Ulug-beg, Shir-dar and Tilla-kari. But if 
their symmetry renders the Registan one of 
the finest town squares in the world, their 
colour is still the real beauty of this and 
every other big monument in Samarkand. 

How best describe it? It is blue, every 
shade of blue; and it shines because the 
blue is painted and baked on tiles and is 
glossy like old majolica. Moreover, every 
part of the buildings is covered with this, 
every arch and dome, so that the blueness 
is everywhere with a dominant blue-green 
like turquoise. When the sun plays on the 
blue domes of Samarkand it is like a song, 
and I never saw, even in January, anything 
but cloudless pale blue skies to set off this 
loveliness. 

Since living images may not be repre- 
sented in Mohammedan art, the blue tiles 
are covered with figured designs, some geo- 
metrical, many ‘arabesques’, with curved 
and flourishing patterns. ‘The designs are 
interesting but lightly drawn and they 
never encumber the blueness and sym- 
metry of the architecture. Sometimes the 
way the tiles are laid decides the pattern, 
as it does in the shrines that line the marble 
steps leading up to the mosque of Shah- 
Zindeh. 

That mosque is said to contain the 
mortal remains of Kasim ibn Abbas, a 
Mohammedan saint of whom resurrection 
and great exploits are still expected. The 
portals of these shrines on the way up to 
his tomb invite comparisons with some 
early Italian renaissance work, so cleverly 
and simply are they made, except of course 
that this is tiled, and the other, stone-work. 
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Majolica work in Italy, at its best, as in 
the cloisters of San Carlo at Naples, or on 
the Della Robbia bas-reliefs in Tuscany, 
conveys a closer impression of Samarkand’s 
tile-work than anything else in the West. 
But there the medium is less essential] to the 
artistic effect. In Italy it seems more like 
a pretty cloak for what would have looked 
as well in marble, whereas the architecture 
of Samarkand may well have been thought 
out and planned in blue, if only to judge by 
the drabness of buildings where the tiles 
have fallen away through age, pillage or 
fire. I-never have liked ruins, be they 
ivy-clad or bare, but ruins in Samarkand 
look quite exceptionally grief-stricken. 
The brownish clay that held the tiles in 
place is ugly when bereft of its lovely 
covering, and there are a number of these 
ugly monsters standing about in the 
Seravshan valley beyond Shah-Zindeh. 
The Soviet authorities, so far as I know, do 
not intend taking any steps to preserve 
them (merchants water their camels. there 
during markets), but they have proved 
themselves both active and skilful in repair- 
ing the tile-work where it has only partially 
decayed. On the whole it is rather re- 
markable that so little should have dis- 
appeared in the struggles, the revolts and 
the fires that have raged in and around 
Samarkand since the days of Tamerlane. 
His tomb, however, with one of the finest 
of the tiled domes, had patches that were 
slipping away. Here, any attempt at 
modern tile-work would probably have 
failed, though Persian potters may possess 
the secret. The dome here and elsewhere is 
restored in a very light-coloured clay that 
takes the sun well and tones in with the 
blues, 

Pilgrims came from very great distances 
to Samarkand to worship at the tomb of 
Kasim ibn Abbas. Anyone who could not 
afford the time or the money for the great 
trek across Arabia to Mecca tried to keep 
his Mohammedan festivals in Samarkand. 
It was the Mecca of Central Asia. They 
came in fewer numbers when Russia 
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Among the disintegrating ruins in the Seravshan valley outside Samarkand 1s the mosque built by 
Tamerlane in honour of Bibi-Khanum, his favourite wife, at whose instance he founded a college 


captured Turkestan in the ’sixties; they 
come even less now that Soviet frontiers are 
so complicated to cross and that the mosque 
of Shir-dar has a Soviet star on it and is a 
Communist Club. Such changes are to be 
seen throughout the Soviet Republics of 
Turkestan. In order to show the extent 
to which their origin is local, one would 
have to trace the history of the native 
risings against emirs, khans, landlords and 
the representatives of established religion 
between 1917 and 1924. Suffice it to say 
that the transformation of Soviet Central 
Asia progresses at an ever-increasing pace. 

First and foremost, this transformation 
is economic, and is connected with the 
twenty-year plan for converting the plains 
of Turkestan into giant cotton-fields. 
Turkestan has always grown a certain 
amount of cotton, mostly in the Khiva 
district. The Soviet Government is now 
undertaking the irrigation of three vast 


tracts of land and has planted some of this 
already. One region is between Tashkent 
and Yizak, covering about a million acres, 
one in the Vahsh valley near the Afghan 
frontier and one near Ferghana, where rice 
and cotton have long been staple industries. 
Negroes from the United States have been 
engaged on two-year contracts to teach the 
natives how to sow and especially how to 
pick the cotton. ‘These negroes, dressed to 
the nines, some even wearing spats, look 
very strange among the Central Asian 
crowds attired in coloured silks and little 
embroidered skull-caps, turbans or fur hats. 

The cotton campaign utilizes all avail- 
able fertile land, men and_ transport. 
Food is therefore short, and will be for 
many a year to come, but some sections of 
the population are less affected by the 
shortage than others. As the sirens shriek 
out the dinner-hour in Tashkent, the 
Manchester of Turkestan, thousands of 
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Girls of the younger generation who, like their 
sisters in other parts of the Moslem world, are 
discarding the vel. . . 


. . « of which this is the variety still in use 
among the older Uzbek women—a very thorough 
disguise, made of horsehair 
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Uzbek merchants who have dealt in immemorial 
markets by time-honoured methods must now 
adjust themselves to a new economic system 


Perhaps their sons, of whom a lively specimen ts 
here seen, will more easily abandon the old ways 


and embrace the new 
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Uzbek and Tadyjik girls come out into the 
streets looking gay and healthy, and throng 
the restaurants. I envied them, for I was 
forbidden these ‘closed’ restaurants and 
there are no others in Tashkent. Having 
decided to travel independently of ‘In- 
tourist’, I had to content myself with such 
food as can be bought in the markets— 
where, however, one may obtain good hot 
rice pilav and bits of lamb roasted on a 
small spit. Food is now such a problem 
that even this year (I see) the Soviet 
Government, in advertising its ‘Intourist’ 
trip to Samarkand, still makes the tourists 
eat and sleep on the train. It would bea 
pity if accommodation for travellers were 
to remain as undeveloped as it is today, for 
Turkestan is essentially a country to be 
wandered in: the efficiency of ‘Intourist’ 
can but whet the visitor’s appetite for some- 
thing more than a brief sightseeing trip. 

Indeed, to appreciate the full flavour of 
local life one must taste it at leisure. An 
evening in the home circle of an Uzbek 
schoolmaster was a pleasant initiation into 
the ways and customs of the Uzbeks. You 
all sit on the floor cross-legged and the food 
is dainty and served in small dishes in these 
days of scarcity. Black olives in one dish, 
cold mutton squares dressed in herbs in 
another, a fine dish of pilav, and your host 
in a corner of the room pulling the single 
string of a curious long guitar. He sings to 
it, on a few notes in a high voice, but softly, 
so that you may talk with the others. There 
are several women standing round; rela- 
tions I was told, and theystood because they 
were not invited to the feast. One carried 
a lamp and stood there with it almost to the 
end, for there are no tables in these rooms, 
only fine soft carpets on the floor and em- 
broidered silk or cotton hangings on the 
walls. At night the bedding is rolled out 
from cupboards in the wall and rolled away 
again in the morning. 

In some houses the women still have 
their own quarters, but even the older 
Uzbeks rarely had more than two wives, 
and usually one. It is hard to tell the 
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character of a people when conversation 
is limited to Russian, which they do not 
speak well—those who speak it at all—but 
the Uzbeks give the impression of being 
polite and gay, with a good share of cun- 
ning and probably little regard for truth, in 
the western sense of the word. ‘They are 
agile and graceful and never noisy, which 
makes a ‘feast’ in their house a pleasant 
affair. They are olive-skinned and very 
dark-haired, with regular features; high 
cheek-bones often reveal a Mongol strain 
in the family. In that cradle of races in 
Central Asia they are probably the most 
gaily dressed, but less intelligent than the 
Tadjiks who win most of the competitive 
examinations for government posts. 

At night, in January, the long single 
files of camels wander into Samarkand 
from the fields, heavily laden with raw 
cotton. Their bells ring quietly and the 
natives hurry past them on minute don- 
keys on their way from market or to the 
chatkhanas (tea-houses). The streets of 
Samarkand are gay with these tea-houses: 
wooden platforms with flat wooden roofs 
supported at each corner by a post. But 
big cotton deals are no longer made in 
the chaikhanas: there you sit for an hour 
over a pot of kok-chai discussing the latest 
co-operative set up for the tailors, or 
whether work on the second line of the 
Turksib railway will soon be begun so that 
more plentiful supplies of grain may come 
down from Siberia to feed Turkestan. 
Sitting there on the best Bokhara rugs, 
sipping green tea, the old and young men 
discuss the whole business and find a good 
deal ofit strange. Whoever heard of social- 
izing markets that are over two thousand 
years old? What will the Tibetans bring- 
ing wool, or the Persians bringing silks and 
spices, or the Chinese bringing rice and 
tea say to the new co-operatives? Will 
there be any deals at all? The cloth mer- 
chants have faced the same thing over at 
Tiflis. They think the Russians are mad, 
but they sell their stuff and that is what 
matters most. 


The women of Turkestan are faced with 
even more harassing question-marks than 
the men. Within a single generation the 
traditions upon which they were raised are 
vanishing around them. Their children, 
for instance, no longer wear the veil—if 
indeed ‘veil’ is a proper description of the 
stiff little horsehair curtain that one sees 
among the Uzbeks or of the black or white 
scarf which hides the mouths and foreheads 
of Turkoman women. One can still tell 
the age of a little girl in the streets of 
Samarkand by the number of long thin 
black plaits that she wears down her back. 
But by the time she is twelve the chances 
are that she will have joined the Komsomols, 
will wear her hair bobbed and waved and 
will laugh openly in the street. 

That sort of thing is put into plays and 
acted in the native theatres, with a grace 


Tea is the social beverage of Turkestan, 


and in the wayside tea-booths all the affairs 
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and charm that sends the audience back 
into its seats laughing every few minutes. 
The Uzbeks dance their plays like panto- 
mimes, and of course all the plays have a 
moral to tell about the old and the new, 
but not a heavy or dull moral, since the 
wit in it makes a crowded house laugh. 
There is an economy in the painted scenery 
of these plays—expanses of colour with a 
twig or two, or the wall ofa garden. The 
effect is charming. 

Apart from clubs and theatres there is 
today a considerable native press. News- 
papers are now published in Uzbek, Tadjik, 
Turki, Kirghiz, Kara-kalpak and in Jewish 
dialects, whereas such newspapers were 
simply non-existent before the revolution. 
There are now over forty daily and weekly 
newspapers, all in Latin script. ‘The 
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and since then all the arabic scripts of 
Turkestan have been latinized, making it 
easier for the illiterates to learn spelling, 
reading and writing in various dialects. 
The population of Turkestan is about 
6 millions. Of that number,in 1925,8 per 
cent of the men and 2 per cent of the women 
were literate. Already the percentage of 
literates has been more than doubled. 

Turkestan probably has its fair share of 
the more common Oriental vices. In 
Samarkand Soviet officials were engaged 
on a hunt for a light drug, productive of 
mild hysteria, that was being sold in some 
shady chaikhanas with the pot of green tea. 
But with the youth of the country busy at 
the Universities and training itself for pro- 
fessional and administrative posts. there 
seems very little time to spend on these 
things and less and less money to be made 
out of them. 

Thus far I have spoken only of life in the 
native towns of Russian Turkestan. The 
Russian towns, always two or more miles 
distant from the native towns, have never 
been blessed with a fine type of Russian: 
those who settled there were not pioneers 
or adventurous colonizers, and today they 
have less and less say in the running of the 
country. The most numerous representa- 
tives of Russia are the Red Cavalry, of 
whom large detachments are stationed in 
Turkestan, where three frontiers have to 
be patrolled—those of China, Afghanistan 
and Persia. These troops do not give the 
impression of being an army of occupation, 
nor do they receive the attention which 
suchanarmy would get. Indeed, theyseem 
rather obviously not in occupation but at 
the service of the Socialist Soviet Republics 
into which Russian Turkestan is divided. 

It should not be assumed, however, that 
these republics enjoy any considerable de- 
gree of self-government. It is true that the 
local Soviet in each constituency is native, 
being elected through a system of voting 
by show of hands on the village green, but 
its decisions, as yet, only cover very local 
and minor matters, and are assisted by a 
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political agent of the Central Government. 
Here, as elsewhere in the Soviet Union, the 
degree of centralization is tremendous. 
There is little indication of decentralization 
under Stalin’s régime, but somehow the 
best native brains find their way to Moscow 
and have a strong voice in the decisions 
taken there. Moreover, the native per- 
sonnel for self-government is being trained 
and is already largely employed. ‘There is 
no grouse about that in Turkestan today. 

To sum up, the revolution has released 
great forces of change among the natives of 
Samarkand and other cities of Russian 
Turkestan. The biggest single force is the 
economic policy of the Central Govern- 
ment. There has been brutality in its 
application: men have gone in trainloads 
from this mild climate to Siberia to die 
there of cold—men who would not convert 
their land to cotton plantations or who 
have undermined co-operative contracts. 
It has given rise to an acute food problem, 
for the food to replace what was formerly 
produced on land now devoted to cotton 
production can still only travel slowly on 
the single tracks of the Turksib, the Moscow 
railway (five days to the capital) or the 
railway from the Caspian at Krasnovodsk, 
slower still. The solution of this problem 
is bound up with the whole question of 
transport in the Soviet Union. Mean- 
while, to compensate for the difficulties 
thus created, Soviet rule has brought 
changes which, from the standpoint of edu- 
cation and hygiene, are beneficial. 

But a traveller in Soviet Turkestan is 
immediately aware of changes other than 
those arising out of economic, educational 
or hygienic plans. The communist idea 
is being preached by Russians and natives: 
will the Uzbek and the Tadjik take kindly 
to it, which really means will they care as 
much for Moscow as they formerly cared 
for Mecca? Soviet Central Asia is a chal- 
lenge to Islam, and that is why it is being 
closely observed by the neighbouring Mo- 
hammedan peoples, and by the rulers of 
those peoples both native and foreign. 


